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An Indian summer in London now 


[he Architect of the impressive new Hostel for Indian 


Studer n Fitzroy Square (Architect: Ralph Tubbs, 0.8.z,, 
found a good way of keeping them warm 
er. The imaginative positioning of 
to make the most of the watery English 
ed with the permanent strength and snug 
1 Williams & Williams metal window make 


their London home a warm and sunny place. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR NEAREST AREA OFFICE? You'll find Williams and Williams in London, South London, 

lfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Ca Gla Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Newmarket, 

Nottingham, Reading, Sheffield ttha n and Tunbridge Wells. Each office arranges quick delivery of metal 
vindows, gives estimat 1 1 fixing tean n site Head office: Reliance Works, Chester. 
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ee A GOOD RESOLUTION 


66" x 23” x Ih” or 1}” (nom.) 
66" x 26” x Ih” or If” (nom.) FOR 


I95A4 ! 
ORDER 
‘LATA’ FLUSH DOORS 


FROM THE 
Sole Selling Agents N O W 


DUNCAN EWING & CO. LTD. 


36-38 NEW BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 & 358/370 SEFTON HOUSE, EXCHANGE BLDGS 
Phone : London Wall 6691-5 LIVERPOOL, 2. Phone ; , 
























































Further details supplied on request and Enquiries fron 
Architects are welcomed. 








un) CASTEX for modern interiors 


and exteriors 


on 


ACTUAL SIZE Durable, hard-surfaced “ 
of the WIDE REED Its hard, chestnut fibres ar 
design. textured board wi f 
enamel, varnish and 
natural clear poli 


It is cleanly and easily work 
can be fixed | 

smooth surtac« 

will to flat area f 
without need for cover str 


AR. | | 


CASTEX< Mn 


a's 28 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC2. 


_ LONDON WALL 6656 


reeded 
hardboard 
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Stores heat during night ‘off-peak’ periods 


This entirely new G.E.C. heater, the ‘Nightstor tores heat obtained. It provides in effect a central heating system which 


during the night when favourable tariff ms can be needs no attention. It is cheap to install and economical to run: 














gives out heat during the working day 


Thoroughly charged during the night the * Nightstor’ heater your fuel bill will be less and you will tribute to the preven- 
uses no electricity during the day; but it continues to provide tion of “smog”. This new and efficient heater is ideal for offices, 
a consistent flow of beneficial warmth everywhere. Your staff schools, factories, hospitals etc. The * Nightstor’ heater can 


are assured of immediately comfortable working conditions solve your heating problem this winter! Send for details. 


Nightstor 


HEATER a sé@e product 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MAGNET H 
KINGSWAY 
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An Important Improvement 


HOT WATER TANKS 


N keeping with their progressive policy, and to meet 

the requirements of the Building Industry, Harveys 

_ have designed a new type of Manhole and Cover 
for “ HARCO” HOT-WATER TANKS. 


The main advantage of this development is that of 
preventing the thread of the bolts from coming into 
contact with water, thereby avoiding corrosion—and 
the consequent risk of shearing the bolt heads— 
and greatly facilitating removal of the cover after service. 


This is achieved by 
securing the heads of 
the bolts inside the 
tank, so that the 
screwed portion pro- 
jects outside. 


No hemp, red lead 
or other jointing 
material is re- 
quired when fixing 
the cover, other than 
the India Rubber 
Ring which is sup- 


Patent No. 664463 


plied with the tank. This ring, toget 
fitted under the bolt heads inside the 
seal to be made in much less tim¢ 


The cover itself is slightly convex t 
and the turned-over edge of the 
rounded surface which cannot injurt 
installing the tank 


Ask for List Ni 


‘Harco’ Patent Manhole & Cover 


Please obtain your upplies throug your u 


Merchant or Ironn ger 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., « 














By PLASTEX 
Weatherproofing Compound 


Repairing Roofs of all Types 

Stopping Leaks 

Covering New Roofs, Etc. 

Recovering Felt Roofs 

Repairing and Waterproofing Brickwork 
Waterproofing Below Ground Level 


Stopping Cracks in Brickwork, Woodwork 
and Metalwork 


Waterproofing Skylights, Window Sashes 
and Repairing Gutters 




















By |ONOLAC 


Bituminous Paints 


@ For all Steelwork and Ironwork 


@ Protects against Corrosion, Rust and 


Atmospheric Conditions 
Excellent Weatherability 
Brilliant Gloss Finish 

Good Colour Depth 
Suitable for Spray or Brush 


Made in Black, White, Green, Red, Brown, 


Grey, Cream and Aluminium Colours 


THAMES ROAD, CRAYFORD. KENT. 
Telephone Bexleyheath 2000 (5 lines) 
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THE MIDLAND WOODWORKING COMPANY LTD. * MELTON MOWBRAY 


Specialists in high-class joinery for the Building Trade 





Above Ground with B.S.S. 659/1944 


Copper Tube 


Below Ground with B.S.S. 1386/1947 
Copper Tube 


Because :-— 

% This is THE MOST EFFICIENT metal to metal 
joint with no loose rings, cones or ferrules, self-seating 
by means of swage or circular ridge. Made in less than 
half a minute as illustrated. 

DOUBLE GRIP CANNOT SLIP. 


te Smaller, neater, and far less expensive than alternate 
methods of jointing. 
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% Reduces maintenanc 
cannot pull off in heat or fr 


% Prompt delivery 


Universally approved by Government Departments, Water 
orks, and Local Authorities, et< 


% For full particulars and illustrated catalogue write t 


KINGS LANGLEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


KINGS 


NGS LANGLE’ 2215-6 


LAN CLE Y 


HERTS’ 
TELECRAMS : CHAMPION « KINGS LANGLEY 





If the space poor: Sk 

to that between neighbourin 
‘Union’ Adjustable Drawing Table v 
How this combined drawing and layou 


maintain a high standard of draughtsmanship, is described 
in a fully illustrated brochure which will be gladly sent 


on application to: 


drawing office materials & e 


LL HARDING LTD. 


Telephone — ABBEY 7141 Telegrams — INSPECT. 
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FROM THE SNOWCEM FILE:— 


Is a 
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ith 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
Pertiond House, Tothill Street, London, $.W.1 
or G. & T. EARLE LTO WILMINGTON, HULL 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME Co. Ltd., 
Penarth, Glam. 
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The South East Face Passenger Handling Building at 


LONDON AIRPORT 


Architect : Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1. Consulting Enginee 
and Ewbank & Partners. Contractors : Taylor Woodrow Construction Y. . Ltd 


will be equipped with 


*1> LIFTS 


for dealing with Passengers Luggage and Goods by 


MARRYAT & SCOTT Ltd. 


WELLINGTON WORKS, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX & 40 HATTON G IC 
Telephone: Hounslow 6284 Telegrams: ‘“ Marryat London ”’ Telephone: Holborn 81/8! 


Sales and Service Depots : 


LIVERPOOL, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, GLASGOW, BRISTOL, 


%e Architects are invited to ask for a copy of our new publication ‘What Happens when you Press the Lift f 


aU 


STATE. : LIDING 


OOR GE. 


ELLARD * ve 
large housir estate 

Estate *” Sli dit ng Door 
For easy access and efficien t a 
ELLARD “* Radial sliding Door 
typical domestic arage with 5s 
** Radial '’ Door Gea 





ELLARD Sliding Door Gear has been specified for flats and housing schemes by: London 
County Council ; Canterbury and Peterborough Corporations ; Eston, Mexborough, 
Rushden, Sawbridgeworth and Wellingborough U.D.C.s ; Easington and Sedgefield 
R.D.C.s; ‘and for British Railways Housing Estates, Southall; Coronation Bungalows, South 
Shields; Kytes Settlement Estace. Watford; Newton Aycliffeand Stevenage New Towns 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel.: 613/4 





THE KETTON PORTLAND CEMENT Co LTD 


* ALBION WORKS SHEFFIELD 
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The wide choice available in the Brookhirst 
‘Simple’ Range is exemplified in this group of 
straight-on starters, type SC, size X, for motors 
up to 7; H.P. 500/550V All these basic models 
have provision for additional feat t 


customers’ specification 


‘y Even in comprehensive schemes it 
' 
ive Brookhirst * Simple ’ Range Start 


ExStoe 


k / Like all Brcokhirst Sta 
° how’ acquired ir 
problems. Like all 


keynote of their desigr 
which increase their app 
scope of EX-STOCK equipms 


Catalogue 31D and detailed St 








BROOKHIRST 


MOTOR CONTROL GEAR 





BROOKHIRST SWITCHGEAR LIMITED, CHESTER 





MECHANICAL AIDS TO PRODUCTIVITY 


NEW IDEAS 


solve old problems 


In the production of many articles handling may a 
up to 80% of the final cost ; it is usually the bigs 
factor. This old problem ca 

layouts and equipment 

MECHANICAL HANDLING 

entirely to the subject 

formation on handling 

Articles by experts, 

graphs explain clearly how plan: 

can immediately 

The picture shown 

HANDLING will keep you and y 

your Organization 


below and post to 


BECHANICAL 
DORSET HOUSE AM 


Please enter m 
remittance valu 


’ . , Remittance ” 
In this picture, from a recent issue of MECHANICAL én sterling on I 


HANDLING, @ fork-lift truck is neatly stacking an 
awkward load of timber; storage space is mini- Name 
muzed, time saved and handling costs are reduced. 


POST THIS FORM TODAY 
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{ nline, Fife, signed 
on, A.R.I.B.A., Chief 

\ , and roofed with 
Modern Development 














, 
Shia is rapidly becoming an important and attractive feature 
in roof covering. Many factories, schools and hospitals now have 
the added advantage of a coloured finish in nature’s own mineral 
vranules, permanent and unfading. 










Briggs Mineral Surfaced Roofings can be specified in Green, Grey 
or Red to harmonise pleasantly with the surrounding landscape. 
They are perfectly adaptable for pitehed or curved roofs, on top 
of ‘Bitumetal’ as in the structure illustrated, or on any type of deck. 
isk our nearest’ trea Manager to show you samples and to 
provide you with the latest technical data. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LTD 


London, Vauxhall Grove, S.W.8 Regd. Office Dundee 






OFFICES & EP( ALSO AT ABERDEEN. BELFAST . BRISTOL 














EDINBURGH ASGOW LEICESTER . LIVERPOOL . NORWICH 








OP overseas “ee 


lH 
NDUSTRIAL GROUP 


r block 


Designed 


Edward D. Mills, F.R.1.B.A 


5; products of this tactory are such that a degree ol are partially glazed with 
protection from strong sunlight is necessary. The steel the products from solar he 
frame and glass construction gives it far more structural blinds. They give abund 
flexibility than could be achieved with solid, load-bearing and at all levels. The 
walls and regularly detined window spaces. The factory and, if necessary its rea 
buildings are, in effect, transparent envelopes housing problems. Factory floos 
men and machines, which are grouped along the central construction, can be all 
spine of each works block instead of round its perimeter. of the building technique 
The glass walls of the packaging and warehouse building maintenance costs are 
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MANUFACTURING BLOCKS 
1. i” Rough Cast glass. 
2. i” Georgian Wired Cast glass. 


3. Adjustable glass louvres 






































PACKAGING AND WARLIHIOUSE BLOCK 
I. Rouvh Cast glass domes to ground floor 
warehouse 
2. Glass cladding using Rough Cast glass. 
08, 
ars 


ENTRANCE TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND RESEARCH BUILDING 


“ INSULIGHT “© Double-Glazing units. 
Glass cladding using Hammered No. 2 glass. 
“ INSULIGHT ” Hollow Glass Blocks. 
“ARMOURPLATE ~ Glass doors. 

*“ VITROLITE ”™ facing in ashlar sizes 
Hammerstripe Glass fanlight. 


“ARMOURLIGHT ™ Toughened Glass lenses 
in reinforced concrete. 
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PURLINS AT 
6'3” CENTRES 


EVERY UNIT 
REINFORCED 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT EASILY AND 


475 |bs. PER QUICKLY LAID 
SQUARE FOOT 


FOR LAYING AT 
4° RAFTER SLOPE 


ONOD hts ae. 


Mee), §6THE 6UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


HANDCRAFT WORKS :-TOLPITS - WATFORD *- HERTS 
BRANCHES BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL - LONDON ~ GLASGOW MANCHESTER 
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UNDEALA 


The British Made 





Building Boards of 
Quality and 
Experience 


THEY ARE MADE 10 LAST 











SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LIMITED 


Head Office: ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 Tel : Chancery 8159 
Works : SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 

Glasgow : BALTIC CHAMBERS, 50 WELLINGTON ST, C.2 

Newcastle: NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE, PORTLAND TERRACE, 2 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


many 
architects prefer 
“ZN” types 


In this new range of st 
the height remains unaltered but 1 
increased from |’ 8” to 2’ 0” 
and more daylight, the rang: 
contemporar Y arcnitect 
“ZN” types with hot-dip 
finish are now read 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD, BRAINTREE 
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BUILDING 


The “Architect ond 8B r rporates the 
founded in 1854, The f ind 


Published by ILIFFE 
elephone 


Branch offices v y ) ation 
Manchester: 260 Deansgate 


** Architect,"" 
and overseas, 


Street ; 


ars “4412 (3 lines), Deansgate 3595 (2 lines) ; 


January 


NEWS 


founded in 1869, and the 
is £2 15s.0d. post paid; U.S.A 


** Building News,”’ 
and Canada $9.00 


RSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


* ARCHITONIA, SEDIST, LONDON,’ 


Telegrams 


King Edward House, 


Glasgow 


New Street ; 
26B Renfield Street. 


Birmingham 





PAYING 


HAT fun and game: Authorities and 
their Councils and Committees from time to 
time do have, With the increase 

of responsibility placed them by post-war 
legislation and even, in increase 1n 
the number of separate under their 
control, they are finding life increasingly difficult and 
complicated, but, in addition, are unfortunately 
gradually learning also the old Parliamentary gambit 
of playing off one department against another and 
extending the catch-as-catch can methods of party 
politics. 

We have had a number of ting notes and 
reports from various parts of the country recently 
which illustrate the tendencies. If we 
these without names, either of place: 
readers will understand that we are 
particularities but rather looking at 


Local 


to be sure 
upon 
many cases, the 


departments 


inter¢ 


comment on 
or people, our 
not tilting at 
such parts of the 
game that are made public and drawing 


some con- 


clusions about generalities 


A certain south Midland city, b 
concentrate its architectural work 
control and thereby 


anxious to 


ing 
under one roof and 
houses 


avoid the anomalies of 


without schools or schools without houses, roads or 


and other criticisms from thx 
bringing the 


branch under the central control of the ¢ 


shops past, suggests 


architectural 
Architect 
(Te ited 


resulting in much feeling and high argu- 


Education Department 

in this instance his department has been ince 
the wa! 
of face 
[he plea of 


Train: 


prove los: 


ment, to 
by the 


say nothing of an attempt t 
Educational Department 
against that of 

distribution of work am 


We hav 


expertise is set ition and, 
yngst public 


heard that 


even more, of 


and private architects 
is decided. 
Another city, equally well known for its oc 
has suddenly been faced with 


the matter 
asional 
-d ideas, 


advan a turore 


in the Council Chamber about an ost of 
£6,000 on a £90,000 direct-labour 


As the 
period against a 


some 
ntract for a 
difficult 
market some 
gut explana- 


school, school was built in a very 
continually 


increases might have been expx 


THE 


PIPER 


tions have not been satisfactory to the “ parties in 
the House,”’ and so the matter is dragged on to the 
next stage and the District Auditor from Whitehall 
is brought in again and the snowball of words and 
waste of time (all costing money) grows and grows. 

A certain Alderman of a certain city (further west 
this time) ups and makes a great song and dance 
about the cost of a fire station erected by the local 
County Council. A head county divisional-station it 
was, the first they ever had and one which was built 
by a specialist architect in private practice and 
designed in accordance with the requirements and 
approval of the Home Office in Whitehall (which, 
we believe, supplies some of the wherewithal). The 
Aldermanic facts and figures seem from reports to be 
doubtfully based on realities, and we must confess to 
a certain curiosity as to his motives and whether they 
are really altruistic, political or of other interest, even 
though he insisted that he was acting as a private 
citizen and chairman of the City’s Finance Com- 
mittee. 

These examples could be extended greatly from 
current notes even without resorting to the distant 
past or to those made less public. The smaller the 
authority the more petty seem to be the actions to 
which exceptions can be taken and the more frequent 
the advantages taken of the limitations imposed by 
private professional status. No private architect or 
surveyor or engineer or even doctor or lawyer wants 
to find himself in legal or public conflict with local 
councils. Yet what is to be said or done about 
authorities who use or reuse the plans of architects 
without acknowledgment and without the cost of 
fees that such acknowledgment entails. Two or three 
such actions have recently been reported privately to 
us, and in all the practitioner has been unable or has 
been unwilling to take action. 

We would not accuse those involved in these 
disputes of insincerity. We believe that the majority 
of those that serve on local councils or committees are 
altruistic contributors to public welfare ; but we are 
equally certain that sides are taken and many disputes 


ce 


} 





~ 


are fanned from small sparks into a blaze by those 
who put politics and party first or have some other 
ulterior motive or personal axe to grind. These are 
things which must be deplored, and they are doubly 
resented by those professional people who, because 
they are advisors and may be asked to advise by 
Local Authorities, often and generally feel that they 
cannot become members of Councils and Committees. 

Many of the things that happen are concerned with 
ways and means, finances and politics; whatever 
occurs in this sphere must not be allowed to interfere 
with reasonable amenity in all public activities. One 
public amenity that is often lost sight of is that of 
visual enjoyment of good design, which need not be 
extravagant and can cost very little, but which, like 
all advantages and assets, must be paid for, equally 
with sewers and refuse collection. As John Betjeman 
said at the R.I.B.A. last week, “‘ No great work of 
art ever came out of a committee, and very few have 
passed unscathed through one.” 

It behoves Councils and Committees alike to 
remember their limitations and, having paid for 
technical and artistic advice to accept it with due 
respect. Buying dogs and barking oneself is a very 
uneconomical sort of procedure. Not taking the 
advice of a dector may mean consultations with an 
undertaker, and ignoring the advice of a lawyer may 
mean cellular restriction or a very much reduced 
bank balance ; in these spheres advice is generally, 
therefore, taken. Training and technical experience 


exists also in other professions, and enlightened men 


acknowledge and seek its assistance. 
* * * 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 
DEAR MR. BETJEMAN 

I always enjoy listening to Mr. John Betjeman, but I 
find it difficult to take very much of what he says seriously. 
As a child the story of the ugly duckling never failed to 
bring tears to my eyes and I feel much the same about 
some of Mr. Betjeman’s heroes. Extracts from Mr. Betje- 
man’s paper given at the R.I.B.A. last week may be read 
on another page. You will find them well worth reading. 
Mr. Betjeman would have liked to have been an architect 
but the authorities of Oxford University and Mr. Betje- 
man’s father, for one reason or another, caused him to 
abandon this hope and take to writing. We can only 
imagine the type of building that Mr. J. Betjeman, 
architect, would have produced. He described them “as 
heaven knows what fancy structures with every barge board 
and pinnacle on them that finance would allow.” I find 
it very hard to like some of Mr. Betjeman’s favourite build- 
ings but I thoroughly enjoy hearing about the whimsicali- 
ties of his favourite architects. He did not tell us why 
Leonard Stokes sat for his presidential portrait in a dress- 
ing-gown, but doubtless that is recorded elsewhere. It is 
one of the major losses of this age that there are so few 
eccentrics. In my youth, at school, the senior masters were 
all eccentric and behaved each in the most extraordinarily 
independent way. Their successors, who are now becom- 
ing old, seem to me to be most unalleviatedly normal, and 
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Mr. A. G. Stephenson, 
Queen is to bestow the R./. 


her visit 


therefore dull. For example, none of them blows |! 
at precisely ten p.m. as my classics master did f 
than 30 years. It is the same with architects. Mr 
man’s friends were, most of them , 
were not always very lovable, and here I am thinking of 
Butterfield, but they made a mark a 
living architects I can think of two or three eccentric 
that is not nearly enough. Mr. Bet 
architectural schools are responsible for our present dearth 
of architectural individuality. I think he is right for there 
is no doubt that the pupilage system, with all its familiar 
faults, was a much more personal arrangement than even 
the best of our schools can provide 

Dear architects, he members of the 
Institute, dear would-be architects, dear boys! Dear Mr 
Betjeman, thank you, I think you would make an excellent 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 


great character 
individual Among 
but 


jeman suggested that 


called us, dear 


R.I.B.A. PRIZES 


The number of entries received for the majority of the 
prizes offered by the R.I.B.A. remains extremely low. | 
believe that the Council has already asked for opinions from 
schools of architecture and from allied 
this should be so. Clearly the prizes are no longer attra 
tive either to the student or the young architect. Why not? 
Is the reward too little for the work involved? Or is it 
merely unfashionable to associate oneself too closely with 
the R.I.B.A.? From the results this year it seems probable 
that in some schools at least the competitions are quite 
popular and appear to be encouraged officially. Others of 


ocieties as to why 
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our best-known schools never seem to figure in the entry, 
The situation has surely been 


let alone in the prize list 


January 1954 


reached where the setting of the problems is not worth 


NEWS O F 
Annual Dinner of §C.A.S. 
and C.B.A. 


The Joint Annual Dinner of th 
County Architects Society and the Cit 
and Borough Architects Society 
place on November 26, 1953, at the 
Tallow Chandlers Hall, a most appro 
priate setting for an architectura 
function, and in accordance with th 
established tradition that the President 
of the two Societies should occupy th 
chair in alternate years, on this oc 
sion Mr. Leonard C. Howitt, City 
Architect of Manchester, presided 

Distinguished guests present in 
cluded Lord Kennet, President of th 
Association of Municipal Corporation 
and Mr. G. H. Banwell, Secretary 
the Rt. Hon. Chuter Ede, Chairman of 
the County Councils Association, and 
Mr. W. L. Dacey, Secretary; Mr 
Howard Robertson, (President of th 
R.I.B.A. and Mr. C. D. Spragg, Secr« 
tary. The Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government were represented by 
Mr. A. S. Charlton, Assistant Secr« 
tary, and among many personal guest 
were Mr. J. H. Forshaw, Chief Arch 
tect to the Ministry, Mr. S 
Marshall and Mr. Nenk, respectively 
Chief Architect and Chief Administra 
tive Officer to the Ministry of Educa 
tion, Mr. Bernard Fellowes of the Min 
istry of Transport and Civil Aviatior 
and Mr. David Benton, Assistant Se 
retary, R.I.B.A. 

The occasion was notable for 
excellence of the speeches and many 
appreciative references were made t 
the magnitude and high quality of th 
work of local government architect 
particularly in the spheres of municipal 
housing and educational building 
whilst speakers from the two Societie 
emphasized their acknowledgment 
the heavy responsibilities as well a 
the wide opportunities associated witl 
the practice of architecture in th 
public service 


LOOK 


Threatened Bristol Churches 


Bristol Planning and Public Work 
Committee has decided to reconside: 
its action in relation to five church 
in the city which were damaged | 
enemy action during the was TI 
decision was made after an appeal | 
a deputation from the Council for th 
Preservation of Ancient Bristol Th 
churches are Temple, St. Nicholas 
Crypt, St. Peter’s, St. Mary-le-Port 
and St. Augustine’s. The committe: 
had previously agreed with the diocesa 
authorities to demolish the last thr« 
buildings, to ask for more information 
about St. Nicholas, and to see if th 
Ministry of Works would take vel 


ry. . 
rH E 
A 


Johnson 


WEEK 
Temple as a national monument. On 
January 6 they decided to reconsider 

whole matter at their next meeting. 
An article on these churches by Bryan 
Little appeared in A. & B.N. of 


10/12/53 


1.A.A.S. 


Ihe London and Home Counties 
Branch of the I.A.A.S. will hold its 
annual dinner-dance at the Park Lane 
Hotel, W.1, on Friday, January 29, 
1954. Reception 6.30 for 7.00 p.m 
Tickets, price 35s, are obtainable from 
the General Secretary, sue. Tos 
Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. 


Dinner and Dance 


Housing Progress—November, 
1953 

[he number of permanent houses 
ompleted in Great Britain during 
November was 29,380, compared with 
22,143 in November, 1952. 

In the first eleven months of 1953, 
285,274 permanent houses were com- 
pleted, compared with 216,527 in the 
same period of 1952. 


COMING EVENTS 


The Housing Centre 


January 19 at 6 p.m. Discussion 
on “Transfers, Exchanges and Rents,” 
with Henry Brooke, M.P., Chairman 

the Sub-committee of The Central 
Housing Advisory Committee on this 

ibject Chairman: P. L. Leigh- 
Breese, J.P., F.I.Hsg., Secretary of the 
Guinness Trust. At 13, Suffolk Street, 
Haymarket, S.W.1. 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


January 19 at 6 p.m. Talk on 

Economy in Building,” by H. F. 
Broughton, at 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
The Institution of Structural Engineers 

January 22 at 6 p.m. Talk on “ True 
Economics in Planning, Designing and 
Detailing of Structures,” by W. G. 
Carter, at 11, Upper Belgrave Street, 
S.W.1 
Reinforced Concrete Association 


January 20 at 6 p.m. Talk on 
Recent Research in Reinforced Con- 
rete at Imperial College,” by Prof. 
4. L. L. Baker, B.Sc.(Tech.), M.I.C.E., 
M.L.Struct.E., at the Institution of 
Structural Engineers, 11, Upper Bel- 
ave Street, S.W.1. 
Royal Society of Arts 


January 20 at 2.30 pm. Talk on 

he Royal College of Art, Looking 
Ahead,” by Robin Darwin, Hon. 
4.R.C.A., Principal, Royal College of 
Art, at John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2 
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the effort involved. Does ai. this worry the board of 
architectural education? 


ABNER 


R.1.B.A. Prizes and Student- 
ships 1954 


T a General Meeting of the Royal 
A Institute of British Architects 
held on January 5, the Council’s Deed 
of Award giving the results of the com- 
petitions for the Annual Prizes and 
Studentships awarded by the R.I.B.A. 
was read. There were in all 579 com- 
petitors. The total value of the Prizes 
and Scholarships offered by _ the 
R.I.B.A. is over £3,000 a year. 

The Competition drawings (with the 
exception of those submitted in com- 
petition for the Godwin and Wimperis 
Bursary, the Hunt Bursary, the Andrew 
N. Prentice Bequest, the Alfred Bos- 
som Research Fellowships, the Henry 
Saxon Snell Prize and ‘Theakston 
Bequest, the Rome Scholarship, the 
Rose Shipman Studentship, the 
R.I.B.A. Bronze and Silver Medals for 
Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for Exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Examinations, and the Archi- 
bald Dawnay Scholarships) will be 
on exhibition at the R.I.B.A., 66, Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, from Janu- 
ary 6 to February 2 inclusive, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(Sundays excluded). 

The President, Mr. Howard Robert- 
son, M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G., will pre- 
sent the Medals and Prizes and will 
deliver an address to Students at a 
General Meeting to be held at 66, Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, on Tuesday, 
February 2 at 6 p.m. and a criticism 
will be given by Mr. Basil Spence, 
O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A., F.R.1LB.A., 
of the work submitted. 


The results of the various competi- 
tions are as follows : — 


The Tite Prize: A Certificate 
and £100 for the Study of Italian 
Architecture 


Subject: “An _ Italiari Lakeside 
Garden” was awarded to: “ Horace” 
Mr. Geoffrey Edgar Howard, (Student 
R.1L.B.A.) (Manchester University 
School of Architecture), 


Commended: “Nabit” Mr. Alex- 
ander Duncan Bell (Student R.I.B.A.) 
(School of Architecture, Dundee Col- 
lege of Art). “Falstaff” Mr. Neville 
Whittaker (Student R.I.B.A.) (School 
of Architecture, Kings College, New- 
castle upon Tyne). “Georgeson” Mr. 
Ian Curry (Student R.I.B.A.) (School 
of Architecture, Kings College, New- 
castle upon Tyne). “Largo” Mr. 
George Duncan (Probationer) (Glas- 
gow School of Architecture). 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Top : The slatted display area in tiie front window with an 
indoor garden at one end. On the right can be seen the 
recessed aquarium which is reached through a hinged flap 
immediately above the illuminated tank. The scene from the 
window includes a view of Windsor Castle 


Bottom : A view of the snack bar which has a quilted leather 
front and plastic top. The Mural behind the bar is by 
Gerald MacKenzie. 


At the top of the opposite page is shown the screen immed- 
lately inside the entrance to the Buttery. 


Top: Another view of the snack bar; the stools are from 
Primavera. The service area behind the bar contains a stain- 
less steel sink and work top, a tea- and coffee-making machine, 
a cash register and ice-cream refrigerator. The light pen- 
dants are from Merchant Adventurers. 


Bottom: The African Mahogany standing snack counter 
against a slatted wall of polished Parana Pine. The screen at 
the end separates the waitress service area from the snack 
bars. The service area has Windsor chairs and ¢urpose-made 
Beech tables and includes display shelves for the Bookshop 
next door. 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
FOLLAND HANNEN 

AND CUBITTS LTD. 
(North West Area) 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS : 
MESSRS. GLEEDS 


HE recently opened technical 

college replaces the previous 
college except for the mining and 
engineering departments which, for 
the present, remain in the old build- 
ing in Wrexham. It is intended that these departments 
should form part of the new scheme at a later date 
and a site has been reserved for them at the rear of the 
new building. 


Present accommodation in the new building is for 850 
students at any one time. Provision has been made for 
extension of two blocks if required by adding storeys at 
first floor level. 


The site, of about 30 acres, is close to the railway station 
(G.W.R.) on the outskirts of Wrexham and lies over an 
old mine. 


The buildings are set back from the boundary roads to 
ensure quietness and to allow for future road improve- 
ments and widening. On the main frontage a dual carriage- 
way is planned and to the west there will be an arterial 
road and service roads. 


All boundaries of the site facing roads are to be planted 
with beech hedge and the grounds are being laid out with 
lawns end flower beds. 


At the back of the site there is a service entrance and 
roadway. A separate house for the resident engineer has 
been built adjoining the service entrance. 


In the main buildings all departments have been grouped 
to avoid noise interference, one with another. For instance, 
the gymnasium and music departments are in a separate 
block isolated from the workshops. 

Administrative offices and social units, including the 
assembly hall, the main lecture theatre and the exhibition 
hall, are planned close to the main entrance hall. 


The total floor area of the main building is, very approxi- 
mately, 116,000 square feet. The contract figure was 
approximately £550,000. 


Construction and Services 
Owing to the possibility of subsidence over the old mine 



































Site plan 1:3,000. 


certain precautions were taken in the construction of the 
building. The foundations are of Special T Beam con 
struction to guard against settlement. The majority of the 
building is constructed on an R.C. frame with a 10ft grid 
Construction joints through the building occur at every 
90ft. The assembly hall, tower, gymnasium and work 
shops with pitched roofs are of steel framed construction 


Ground floors are of suspended pre-cast units with space 


for services beneath the floors. Upper floors and roof 
of in situ concrete in trough form with suspended ceil 
forming ducts to conceal services 


In the science block and in “B” block, which contain 
the bakery, domestic science, commercial and art section 
the first floors are of the floating type with gla 
underlying the upper surface of 2in R.C. floor 


Walls generally are of llin cavity 
externally with warm-coloured facings 


construction 


Flat roofs are covered with asphalt surfaced with white 
spar chippings. 

Thermal insulation is provided by 
concrete in the roofs. 


Fibre board and woodwool have 


been used also to provide thermal insulation in walls and 


ceilings. 

Heating is by means of steam boiler 
stoking) and calorifiers. The boilers and fuel bunker: 
in the basement beneath the workshops. A 
operated hoist has been installed 


with auton 


ry 
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for ash remova 


The various types of heating unit include 
radiators, vectair radiators and panel heater 
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natural ventilation or, in some case 
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this practice is found in “ B” block (1.e., art room, domestic 
science, etc.) where the corridor lockers have forced ventu- 
lation with heating beneath 

Special treatment has been used in the exhibition hall 
where pictures will be hung. Here “Rayrads” are 
installed at floor level set in recesses of a dummy skin wall 
The heat from the radiators rises up the cavity behind the 
skin wall on which the pictures are hung and emerges at 
high level 

Acoustics have received very thorough consideration 
throughout the building. Almost all ceilings are lined 
with 2ft x 2ft acoustic tiles except in special cases, such as 
the assembly hall which has the ceiling and walls treated 
over certain areas with acoustic plaster 

The main lecture theatre has the ceiling and part of the 
walls lined with acoustic plasterboard 

In places where condensation is anticipated Vermiculite 
plaster is used on walls and ceilings. Elsewhere walls have 
a finish of hard plaster in two coat: 


In all labora- 


Paints vary according to requirement: 





General view showing the main front. 


tories chemical resistant oil paints have been applied. 
Elsewhere oil paints and plastic emulsion paints have been 
specified. In the bakery section a special paint, resistant 
to the growth of organic mould, has been put on the ceil- 
ings. 

Timbers employed in the finish of the building include 
the following : 

Beech for block floors in teaching rooms. 


Teak for floors and fittings in laboratories and for 
some veneered doors. 


Gurgeon for strip floors in the common rooms. 
Oak for panelling in the conference room. 


Ash for figured panelling in the assembly hall and 
entrance hall. 


African walnut for shiplap panelling and other 
finishes in the assembly hall. 


Other finishes are referred to in captions to the illustra- 
tions. 
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Above: The Assembly Hall. Note ceiling exhaust ventilation. The underside of seats are perforated for acoustics 


Below: Main Entrance Hall. Columns are of unpolished terrazzo, the panelling is figured Ash The tiled walls are 


faced with tiles designed by Peggy Angus. 


Floor covering, vitreous tiles on a screed separated from the sub floor by paper 
The flush doors are veneered with Teak, and the roof lantern is fitted with ply-glass 
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Denbigh Technical College, Typical Laboratory. 





Details of fume cupboard. 
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R.1.B.A. PRIZES 
STUDENTSHIPS, 


(continued from page 3!) 


The Soane Medallion and £120 
for Architectural Study Abroad 


Subject: “St. Paul’s Stairs and 
Terrace” was awarded to: “ Elsinore” 
Mr. David Annison Rock, B.Arch 
(Hons) (Dunelm), A.R.I.B.A. (School 
of Architecture, Kings College, New- 
castle upon Tyne). 

Commended: “Nibar” Mr. Brian 
Geoffrey Cobb, Dip.Arch (Manches- 
ter), A.R.IL.B.A. (Manchester Univer- 
sity, School of Architecture). 
“Thrush” Mr. Derek Anthony Cobb, 
Dip.Arch (Manchester), A.R.LB.A. 
(Manchester University, School of 
Architecture). 

The Pugin Studentship : A Silver 
Medal and £80 for the Study of 
Mediaeval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland 
Awarded to: Mr. Conrad Stuart 


Rowberry (Student R.1.B.A.) (Birming- 
ham School of Architecture). 


The Owen Jones Studentship: A 
Certificate and £100 


Awarded to: “feren” Mr. John 
Robertson Notman, A.R.I.B.A. (Glas- 
gow School of Architecture). 

Commended: “Chibiabos” Mr. 
Aubrey John Stevens, Dip.Arch (The 
Polytechnic), A.R.I.B.A. (School of 
Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London). “Janos” Mr. John 
Edward Southgate Sayers (Student 
R.I.B.A.) (School of Architecture, 
Architectural Association). 


The Grissell Gold Medal and £35 : 
for the Encouragement of the Study 
of Construction 

Awarded to: “Epicurus” Mr. 
Michael Peter Bates (Student R.I.B.A.) 
(Brighton College of Art and Crafts). 


The Andrew N. Prentice Bequest : 
A Certificate and £150 for the 
Study of Spanish Architecture 
Awarded to: Mr. J. E. D. Sander- 
son, M.A. (Cantab), D.A. (Edin.), 
A.R.I.B.A. (School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of Art). 


The Royal Institute Silver Medal 
and £50 for an Essay 
Awarded to: “Eupalinos” Mr. 
Peter Collins, Dipl.Arch (Leeds), 
A.R.L.B.A. (Leeds School of Architec- 
ture) for an Essay entitled “ Jacques 

Francois Blondel.” 

A Certificate of Honourable Mention 
was awarded to: “Agricoia” Mr. 
William Ronald Trenbath, A.R.I.B.A. 
for an Essay entitled “The Redevelop- 
ment of Rural Areas.” 


The Banister Fletcher Silver Medal 
and £26 5s for the Study of 
History of Architecture 

Subject: “ The Relevance of History 


AND 
1954. 


THE ARCHITEC! 


to Quality in Building To-day.” Not 
awarded. 

The Alfred Bossom Research Fellow- 
ship and £250 for Post Graduate 
Research 

Awarded jointly to: Mr. John 
Charles Eastwick-Field, B.A. (Arch 
(Lond.), A.R.I.B.A. and Mr. John Cecil 
Stillman, A.R.I.B.A. both of Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of 
London. 


The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: 
A Silver Medal and £245 for the 
Study of Works of Modern Archi- 
tecture Abroad 
Not awarded. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize and 
Theakston Bequest : £125 
(Offered jointly by the R.I.B.A. and 
the Architectural Association for the 
study of the improved design and con- 
struction of hospitals, convalescent 
homes and asylums for the aged and in- 

firm poor.) 

Awarded to: Mr. Warwick Leslie 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., c/o Arkitekt Folke 
Lofstrom, Birger Jarksgatan, 25, Stock- 
holm, C., Sweden (Sydney Technical 
College, New South Wales). 


The Hunt Bursary: £75 for the 
Encouragement of the Study of 
Housing and Town Planning 
Awarded to: Mr. E. L. Lloyd 
Hughes, Dip.Arch (Birm.), S.P.Dip. 
A.M.T.P.L, A.R.I.B.A. (Birmingham 

School of Architecture). 


The Athens Bursary : 

Study at the British 
Athens 

Awarded to: Mr. Richard Leacroft, 


A.A. Dipl., A.R.I.B.A. (Leicester Col- 
lege of Art). 


The R.I.B.A. Rose Shipman 
Studentship: A Certificate and 
£200. For the Study of Archi- 
tecture 

Awarded to: Major R. A. Jensen, 
B.Arch (L’pool), A.M.T.P.1., F.R.I.B.A 
(Liverpool University, School of 
Architecture). 


The Henry L. Florence Bursary : 
A Certificate and £350 for the 
Study of Greek, Hellenistic and 
Byzantine Architecture of the 
Mediterranean Basin 


£125 for 
School at 


Not awarded. 
The Ashpitel Prize, 1953 

This is a prize of books, value £20, 
awarded to the candidate who, taking 
the Final Examination to qualify as an 
Associate, shall most highly distin- 
guish himself among the candidates in 
the Final Examinations of the year. 

Awarded to: (Name to be 
announced later). 


ind Building ! 14 Jar 


The 


Rome 


Archit 


Sc holarshit 
1953 


ture, 


annuly 


School at Rome 
R.I.B.A. and award 
Architecture 
Rome 

Not awarded 


The R.I.B.A Silver Medal and 
£10 in Books for Student f 
Schools of Architecture Recognized 
for Exemption from the Final 
Examination 1953 
Awarded to: Mr. James Bev 
Student R.I.B.A School of Ar 
ture, Edinburgh College of Ars 


The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and 
£10 in Books’ for Student / 
Schools of Architecture Recognized 
for Exemption from the Inte 
mediate Examination, 1953 
Awarded t Mi Franci 
White, (Probationer) (School of 
tecture, Edinburgh College of Art 
The Dawnay Scholar- 
ships, 1953 Three Scholar hips 
of the Value of £60 each for t 
Advanced Study of Con 
Scholarships aw 
Down Student 
School of Architecture, ¢ 
G. A. William Student 
Welsh School of: Architecture 
and Mr A. G Giffen 
R.I.B.A School of Ar 
‘dinburgh College of Art 


The R.I.B.A Henry 
Studentship at the School « 
tecture, the Architectural 
tion, 1953: £50 
Awarded to Mr Anthony 
Wrylson (Student R.I.B.A lan 
Kent 


Archibald 


irded t 


R.I.B.A 


The R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Tra 
ling Studentship at the Archit 
Association, 1953: £15 15 
Awarded to M Joann 
Bridgwate! Probat 3 
downe Road, W.11 


The R.I B.A. Donaldson Medai 

the Bartlett School of Architectu 
Umiversity of London, 1953 
Awarded t Mi Anthony 

Osborne (Student R.I.B.A 

Grove, Mill Hill, N.W.7 


7 he R.1 B al Pri 
and Technical Institt 
Facilities for 


Intending Architect 


Instruct 
{10 in Book 


Awarded t Mr David W 
Bowe Student R.I.B.A Ls 


Road, Richmond, S 
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“HOUSES 195838” 


A eritieal 


RCHITECTURE is a delicate 

balance of advantages and disad 
vantages. What is not? you 
say. Well, I would answer 
things are easier to call just good o1 
bad without an argument, not 
architecture. At the beginning th¢ 
student feels perfection is attainabl 
and for a time he has no doubts at 
all about bad work; it is all around 
him and he is as scornful as a lord 
Later on, if he is sensitive, he will 
see the endless conflict of his daily 
decisions, the difficulty of judgment, 
the balance of advantages and disad 
vantages, and he may hesitate to con 
demn or applaud. Yet costs, the 
client, the buildér, the running of an 
office, all these things will not yet 
even have entered his life. 

Coping with all these factors mak« 
the student into an architect, but, it 
must be said, architecture often dies 
in the process. Here ilies the attrac 
tion of an architect who cuts a way 
through all complications and simpli 
fies everything into, say, a glass box 
Our tired eyes and minds appreciat« 
the rest; we are home, back at the 
source of Western civilization, the 
simplest elements of architectur« 
standing in the sun, the pure Greec 
of our instinctive day-dreams. 

[he small house, and especially 
Government housing, is the most 
complicated, the most constant, th 
most nagging and the most niggling of 
an architect’s problems. Why is the 
solution not like the Farnsworth 
House, classic, floating empty above 
the water meadows, instead of 
squalidly squatting like a Council 
house? Easy to answer—COST and 
SPACE. “Less is more,” th 
famous Mies. “Less also cost 
more,” we muse. That really is th 
answer for we do not lack vision or 
ability or architects; in fact, we have 
hundreds of potential Mies’s ready to 
launch forth tens of thousands of 
crystalline solutions. But we’ve no 
money and no space. 

“Houses 1953” tells us 
do about it, but in so doing—saving 
money and space—it introduces too 
many disadvantages and upsets with 
out restoring it, the balance of good 
domestic planning. We do not 
for perfection, but we demand con 
venience and beauty. This Ministry 
handbook on the whole fails to giv 
either 

And yet I am not one of those who 
are against all Housing Manual 


may 


some 


so 


Says 


what to 


review 


by Herbert 


BX 


fru «Cl 


“‘As scornful as a lord”’ 


idvice, though I sometimes sympa- 
thize with Lionel Brett, who is, be- 
he says it leaves us tied up 
not free to our individual and 
perhaps better solutions. Writing 
here exactly four years ago I wel- 
comed the 1949 Manual, and since 
then it is obvious that it has done 
enormous good, not nearly enough, 
but still much good. In ten years’ 
time we shall not say the same 
of “ Houses 1953.” 

Although the advice given in this 
book is bad, I have nothing but praise 
for the way it is presented, the plan 
of the book and, above all, its English 
is as Clear and simple as an architec- 
tural masterpiece. What a pity it is 
not able to present us with one! 
[Those who prepared it are perhaps 

jught in the dreadful web of 


Cause 


and 


“Why is the solution not like 
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om 
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ee 


Tayler, F.R.1.B.A. 


Government service, where one must 
execute loyally decisions with which 
one does not agree. In other words, 
the Ministry boys have made a good 
job of it, but someone should have 
sent them, as it were, to the right 
address. Do not misunderstand : to 
try to save land and money is right, 
but the methods must be right, too. 
There must be more advantages than 
disadvantages. Remember, fifty 
years from now our mistakes will be 
a burden, but our economic troubles 
will be forgotten entirely. 

Under the pale grey cover lies this 
simple scheme :— 

Part 1 shows frontage 
plans of houses and flats. 

Part 2 describes road-saving lay- 
outs, for the Part 1 plans. 

PART 3 suggests economies in 
construction of roads and services. 

Part 4 ties up Parts 1, 2 and 3 
by illustrating layouts for an actual 
site. 

Part I belly-flops straight into 
troubled waters: “ Frontage-saving 
terrace houses and two-storey blocks 
of flats suited to layouts in which 
access to both sides of each terrace 
block is _ provided.” Incredible ! 
Having shrunk your frontages, you 
waste land for access space back and 
front! In 1949 I wrote: I can see 
the bad terrace coming, just as 
monotonous as the bad pair and 
much less workable.” Well, here it 
it; it’s come. Or, rather, come back, 
because, of course, the narrow- 
fronted terrace house with its back 
lane is a hundred years old. The Vic- 
torian money-grubbing industry 


saving 


the Farnsworth House?"’ 
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which built it inevitably killed the 
popularity of the terrace, which was 
hated for its lack of privacy, and 
eventually gave way to the pair-house. 

The pair had two real improve- 
ments to offer: it pushed back the 
neighbours and it saved the need for 
back access lanes because the front 
and back gardens were joined. The 
back garden gained in width and be- 
came less of a strip, and it gained in 
privacy because it had no back lane 
to overlook it or feed cross traffic 
into it. However, the pair-house 
wasted land and outside walling, dis- 
jointed urban architecture esthetic- 
ally for fifty years until it was almost 
too late, and then only a world war 
halted it—temporarily. 

Six or seven years ago, so recently, 
we succeeded in bringing back the 
forgotten terrace house once more, 
great-great-grandchild of the young 
Georgian beauty, who lived on into 
Victorian times and became shrunken, 
ugly and mean and hated. This 
little architectural revolution could 
never have been achieved only on the 
grounds of economy, no one would 
have accepted it, even after the war. 
It was achieved by also regarding 
human dignity and privacy and con- 
venience. We gave the new terrace 
houses the advantages of pairs plus 
greater economy and better looks by 
widening the frontage. This both 
pushed back the neighbours and 
gave space for through access to con- 
nect back and front gardens and to 
eliminate back lanes. This vital “ . . . the advantages of pairs . 
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through-way is really much better 
than the draughty strip alongside 
pairs, being enclosed, private and not 
overlooked by neighbours’ kitchen 
and W.C.s. We have reason to be 
proud of the success of this new te 
race plan, for in practice, provided it 
has through-access, it works even 
better than we had dared to hope in 
view of the prejudice in peopl 

minds. Its good appearance was, of 
course, not in doubt to architects, but 
it is not easy to overcome popular 
prejudice, and we should realize the 
big step forward it was to populariz 
the terrace. 

Now look at the house plans in 
this book, at their miserable circula 
tion, consider from which direction 
anyone is coming to attack privacy 
back or front? The occupiers will 
be kept guessing like you), their 
narrow gardens, and then ask your 
self if this is not going to seal onc 
more the fate of the terrace house. If 
it is worth considering the narrow 
fronted terrace house at all, it must 
still have good through access from 
back to front. The best hope here i 
for all the rooms to move up to two 
upper floors leaving the ground floor 
to a garage and the ascending stair: 
This would be worth ‘doing in town 
houses but it is nowhere suggested in 
this book 

It is a relief to turn to the sugges 
tions for corner sites. These are 
good. Always difficult to fill with 
houses, a corner site is economically 
a loss and often architecturally repul 
sive. Two-storey flats not needing 
gardens are a good answer, and th 
plans provide the all-important 
through-access and can link up with 
out a break to terraces on either sid 
This is a piece of helpful detailed 
planning technique of a kind th 
Housing Manuals should be di 
tributing, though the real credit be nstead of two cluster round a stair. 








Now look at the house plans in this book, at their miserable circulation "’ 


human and frowsty and usually with 
longs to those private architects who Here terracing does not arise nor that worst of all indignities, balcony 


solved these problems on their own individual gardens. It is the Con- 
at Harlow and elsewhere, and who tinental “point-block” or “star- 


solutions are then taken up by th house come to England ~ much 
Ministry as type plans 


access. The English are not good at 
flats, so by all means imitate the Swiss 
or the Scans in this respect, though I 
pruned and less dramatic but a lot am against copying their layouts for 
Also good are the flats where fou tter than our own native efforts, in houses, as you will see later. 











the ground floor to a garage and the ascending stairs 
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“For corner sites these are good"’ 


PART 2 starts in the good, clear 
English, I have already admired. “‘ The 
need to co-ordinate under one de- 
signer, the house design with the lay- 
out design, was stressed in the Housing 
Manual 1949. It wants re-emphasis.” 
It does indeed. The average Local 
Authority builds a better house plan 
now than formerly, thanks to the 1949 
Manual acting as a good copy-book. 
One would hesitate to say the eleva- 
tions have improved and I suggest a 
handsome Ministry pattern-book of 
these in the near future. The layout 
of the average Council Estate has, 
however, remained our nearest earthly 
approach to Hell. 

The book goes on: “ Britain to-day 
cannot afford to waste either land or 
money and these figures suggest that 
they may be a great waste of both. 

“ Among the reasons which account 
for this dual waste in the schemes 
examined are the excessive use of 
semi-detached houses, excessive front- 
age losses at road junctions . . . wide 
and expensive road verges, wide 
spacing between blocks, too much 
incidental open space, and roads 
developed unjustifiably on one side 
only. 

“The waste demonstrable in con- 
ventional layouts as largely practised 
to-day has to be eliminated without 
making them monotonous or common- 
place.” 

Well, they could hardly be more 
monotonous than now and they are 
wasteful as well. Now curiously, 
excess space, so very forbidden in the 
house interiors is simply forced on you 
in housing layouts by the byelaws and 
Road Authorities and this must be 
stopped. We actively do not want the 


over-spacious layout because better 
architectural relationships can be im- 
mediately established when the build- 
ings move closer together and intimacy 
and humanity scale, so essential to 
living quarters, are then achieved. In 
short, economy and charm are for once 
hand in glove. The oldest architec- 
tural instinct in the world is for enclos- 
ing space, but minimum houses fring- 
ing the maximum tarmac, enclose 
nothing but despair and wind. The 
very shape of the concrete lamp-posts 
suggests hanging oneself. So by all 
means cut down the space outside the 
houses and give but a fraction of it 
back inside and you may get both 
economy, convenience, and the possi- 
bility of architectural beauty once 
more. y 

The book examines three kinds of 
layout : 


(A) The conventional or corridor 
street. 


(B) The service cul-de-sac. 
(C) The footpath access. 


PART 4 shows plans of these three 
layouts, each alternatively used for the 
same site and we can therefore con- 
sider parts two, the descriptions, and 
four, the plans, together. The Minis- 
try’s aim, remember, is to make econo- 
mies in roads and land, but architects 
will also ask: Does it work? Is it 
attractive? (If you weren’t so modern 
you might even reverse the order. 
Asking these two questions, I found 
the following classification of the lay- 
outs occurred : 

Good: with screened private back 
gardens and with single public access 
from the front. 


ind Buildin 


Bad: with unscreened gardens back 
or front and with public access back 
and front. 

You will understand from what I 
aid earlier about the balance of advan 
against disadvantage what | 
mean when saying “ good” or “ bad 
I would unhesitatingly say the tw 
way approach layout good if | 
were on the Continent where one 
admires them enormously 
work and are not 
of keeping with national habits. They 
are beautifully kept and offer the de 
igner far greater visual opportuniti 
To visit any English 
show u 


tage 


were 


} 
Decaus 


they evidently out 


hous ing, how 
unle W il 
must be hidden 


indecent ¢ Xpo 


ever, should 
blind, that the “ back 
yr it amount to 
and while it is po 
the slummery, 


possible to 


ible to rail Against 
apparently, not 
eliminate it. So one must 


screen it 


1 
tnerelrore 


*‘‘minimum house 
tarma enclose 


wind * 


We are up against a deeper pre} 
dice here than we can 
namely privacy. Privacy 
which the housing architect 
his peril. Too large window 
draped in Nottingham lace, no f1 
gate and Dad quickly fixes a sunra\ 
one, no back garden privacy and | 
will simply see the hens, rabbit 
and all their own peculiar 
problems from shacks to sacks, old 
tyres, firewood, tins, and Moth 
earth sometimes flowering, sometim« 
trampled and sometimes left a 
builders left it, h gras 
bats 

Architects must never 
improve things and t 
bad habits 
firm has done this in a few ca 
success and in many without. A her 
architect does begin to be a bad ar 
tect, however, if he persists in de 
ing on a 


Ove! 


COITK 


pig 


nousing 


cour and brick 


alter deeply 


is not im] ible. My 


lar ge against 
ifter his mistake 


evidence of his eyes l 
enough eviden 


are built. There 
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‘no back garden privacy 


now built and in use, to show us the 
failure in England of the open or 
“plastic” layout. Plastic, because 
when one can walk all round about 
groups of buildings, they become 
sculptural instead of mere street 
facades. To wander at will through 
the pine forests and over the ice 
polished rocks among the tower flats 
of Vallingby (Stockholm’s new town 
or among the superbly preserved 
nature of “ Gardet,” or in the artificial 
geometry of the hexagon courts of 
Grondal in Stockholm is deeply 
moving. 

There are no boundaries or fences 


1954 


January 






4 will simply see... 


and the landscape flows through the 
layout like a beautiful carpet for all to 
walk on. These are flats and the pri- 
vate gardens are slung up in the air 
among the pine stems on balconies 
next to each living room, tiny but full 
of flowers. This is the secret of the 
European plastic layout, that it serves 
mainly flats. Having established the 
tradition it is easier for them to go on 
to design small houses in similar lay- 
outs and still keep them tidy back and 
front, as does indeed happen: see the 
picture of the backs of Sondergaards- 
park, Copenhagen, illustrated in the 
book. Can the Ministry boys be for- 
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given, then, for hurrying home to 
imitate the small houses at Friluft- 
staden, Malmo, as they de in “the 
double footpath access” layout? I 
think not, if dustbins are to replace the 
original’s sculpture and hens the 
edging of Oxalis adenophylla. 

Our designers should make a virtue 
of necessity and the English necessity 
of privacy is regarded abroad as a 
virtue. Walls, hedges, screens are 
already a part of our national archi- 
tectural vocabulary and they can have 
great charm in the housing scene. 
They cost money but so does the end- 
less greenery of the “Radburn” or 
service cul-de-sac layout. 

This import from America, where 
open gardens again are a national 
habit, consists of road access from a 
cul-de-sac, on one side of the house 
and footpath access on the other. I 
do not know which is “front” and 
which is “back” and obviously the 















































































































“Walls, hedges, screens are already a part 
of our national architectural vocabulary'’ 13 








visitors and callers will not know 
either. Naturally Dad’s bike and the 
coal lorry will come by road (and so 
will the traffic-loving children) but the 
vicar and that stuck-up Mrs. So-and- 
So will surprise one in the rear via the 
Radburn Green. And when the small 
cul-de-sac is chock-a-block with cars, 
the bread van will charge across the 
Radburn Green, too, mowing down 
the bollards in a sort of righteous 
crusade. We are law-abiding people 
but we have our Rights. (This is a 
true story and I could show you the 
place. 

Also, I have come, slowly and un- 
fashionably, to believe in the hedged 
front garden, because the English will 
often garden like gods in the front. 
Have we forgotten what inspired Wil- 
liam Robinson and Gertrude Jekyll 
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16 SCHEME C. SINGLE FOOTPATH ACCESS LAYOUT WITH ENCLOSED 


THE SKETCH OPPOSITE IS MEANT TO BE READ AS AN OVERLAY OF LEFT 


Reproduced from ‘‘ Houses /953"’ 
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he single footpot 


and through them subsequently the 4 
whole of modern Continental garden terrace house 
ing? Are we not mad, then, to rely t via the 
on the dreary grass stretches 
municipally at public expense? 


Have a special way through each 
not via kitchen or hall 
garden store). 

mown 


Have a 


DbacK garden 


well screened private 


Therefore, to obtain success in fact 
not only on paper, plan English lay 
outs thus 


Now imagine yourself the occupier, 
the visitor, the postman, the trades- 
the funeral contractor, the dust- 

the furniture remover, or merely 
wandering architect and you will 
that each of these is well served 


1. Approach by road, or foot; 
not too long), from one way on 
the front. 


/ ta o sed fine metas i langlai e From this point on im- 
edleind mense skill, talent, sensitivity, all the 
esigner can give, will still, of course, 

3. Have one door and one door needed to make the scene beautiful, 
only into the house—the front door 


t beauty treatment cannot be forced 


“1 have come, slowly and unfashionably 
to believe in the hedged front garden ™.".". ‘ 
! 





; because the English will often, gorden 
like gods in the front”’ 15 


afterwards on to a wrongly built 
chassis. 


Two of the Ministry layouts would 
satisfy the requirements listed above 
with the correct terrace houses: the 
single footpath access; and the con- 
ventional street (ill-named). Two do 
not: the double footpath access 
(Malmo); and the service cul-de-sac 
(Radburn U.S.A.). Now for a 
pleasant surprise. In their summary 
of figures on these types of layout, the 
Ministry find the two we list as 
“good” are also the least wasteful of 
roads. To my surprise, because too 
often what is good to architects is 
what the client cannot afford. 
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18 SCHEME B., “SERVICE CUL-DE-SAC" LAYOUT. THE 


SKE 
TO BE READ AS AN OVERLAY OF THE LEFT-HAND 
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PART THREE deals with economy 
in the design and construction of 
roads and services. Slightly panic 
stricken in its suggestions, this section 
comes too late and too little. Most 
of our post-war roads are monuments 
of extravagance and ugliness. Roads 
are only, after all, our servants, yet 
they deal us death and despair, death 
in all the places where they should be 
wide, despair in all the places (the new 
housing estates) where they should 
be narrow. One can say “ hear hear’ 
to the reduced carriage-way width 
proposed here, but in a voice faint and 
breathless from one’s own battles with 
the Road Authorities. And what, one 


Review 


of 


ross": 


‘*‘Houses 


“This import from America "’ 19 


wonders, will they say to the hope (or 
is it a command?) expressed here: 
“The following paragraphs suggest 
circumstances in which it may be 
justifiable to adopt lower minima than 
those suggested in the schedule.” 


I have earlier tried to suggest how 

uchieve success with housing lay- 
outs in England. Here is a recipe for 
economy in ditto. 


A) Insist on more use of terrace 
housing before squeezing down the 
terrace house itself any more. If, as 

admitted in the text, there are still 
too many pair-houses built, strafe 
these first 


(B) Slash the road costs in every 
way; 
on widths throughout: 
on lengths by use of terraces 
and closed corners; 
on carriageways by more foot- 
path access; 
on verges and greens; 
on footpaths alongside car- 
riageways. 
(C) Not on construction 
quality, less quantity). 
(D) Build more one- 
bedroom houses and flats. 
(E) Reduce garden sizes. 
None of this is new, all of it is 
necessary, only some of it is done. 


(more 


and two- 
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PART FOUR shows the alternative 
layout types which we have already 
discussed in detail. There only re- 


mains, then, for us to study the photo- 
graphs and the appendices. 
photographs are 


The 
disappointing in 
quality and quantity and some dis- 
armingly show the very things they 
should not: the frontage-wasting 
“semi” and the wasteful empty lay- 
out spaces at Crawley, the lamentable 
entrance to a service cul-de-sac at 
Durham, the exposed backs with con- 
crete posts and chicken wire at 
Southampton and Harlow. Most 
distinguished of the architecture is at 
Hatfield, which, indeed, is the most 
human of the new towns. For the 
whole works, however, the ensemble 
con molto brio, the architecture plus 
the landscape we must still turn to the 
three European pictures (none of them, 
incidentally, would be exceptional 
abroad) from Zurich, Copenhagen and 
Malmo. 

It is the landscaping that eludes us 
here more than the architecture; 
curious, this, for we are the people 
who gave the world its greatest lesson 
in artificial landscaping. The Ministry 
are aware of this shortcoming and 
began 1953 by publishing Design in 
Town and Village and continue to 
stress layout, as we have seen, more 
than anything else in their present 
book. But not enough. I should like 
to see a Manual on landscaping alone, 
full of practical detailed suggestions 
as well as of the general principles. 
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** Most dst nguished of the archite-ture 


The latter have been reiterated often 
enough but have, it appears, not sunk 
in. Planting, for instance, is much 
plugged but generally, except in the 
New Towns, we still get only an odd 
“prunus,” if that. Improvement in 
layout will not come as easily as that 
and that is why I suggest a more 
detailed pattern book. 

The bones we have already con 
sidered; they are: rightly planned ter- 


backs, smaller 


These bon 


screened 
corner flat 
be clothed in flesh 
is what the public, and we 
and what physically 
outward “ appearance 
the “inside” 


race 
roads 


finally 


constitute 


work So 
guidance is essential (and her 
be a question of spending, not 
money) on planting, on the wu 
the floorsc ape, on street fur! 


“It is the landscaping that eludes 
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It is monstrous that the G.P.O. and 
Electricity Board can still mess up 
every corner of England, with poles 
and transformers, it is ridiculous that 
our lamp posts are what they are, it is 
sad that Europe’s best tradition and 
climate for planting should be so in 
decline. The Architectural Revie 
has done noble and sensitive propa 
ganda work on all these subjects, but 
it is not a paper to be found in the 
Local Council Office. So come along 
the Housing Ministry, attend to this 
problem in detail, photograph the bad 
and make us laugh, weep and finally 
rage at it and then show us by detailed 
photographs and drawings of how to 
do it properly. And, of course, insist 
on the improvements when approving 
layouts 

Lastly, the 
appendicitis, 


appendices, < in 
should be cut out 


ELEVATION 


the only mention of any type of bu 
other than a house 22 


These hangers-on are not seriously 
related and detract from the main 
theme of a book such as this. They 
should be published in bulk separately 
along with the stream of Ministry 
Housing Circulars. Or they might 
like in the architectural magazines, be 
printed on blue paper, which one of 
my clients finds useful as indicating 
he says, clearly, that they are not 
meant to be read. 

The last three pages of this book 
do, however, raise a final thought, o! 
an importance far beyond its subject 
and beyond the scope of this book 
the cause of our dreary housing 
Appendix D deals with tenants’ meet 
ing rooms, the only mention in the 
whole book of any type of building 
other than a house. It is a miserable 
enough affair, a little 24d hut, and the 
Ministry has qualms about it 

“Before proceeding the authority 
should satisfy themselves that there is 
a positive need for a meeting room, 
and that, with the necessity to 
economize and conserve building 
resources, the need cannot be met by 
using other buildings.” 

This pathetic but symbolic state 
ment reveals the organic disease which 
remains endemically in_ British 
housing, the lack of other buildings 
There is a need for all the usual build 


monstrous that the G.P.O. and Elec-3 


ty Board can still mess up every corner 6 


of England"’ 23 


the lights from the shops"’ 25 
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ings to serve a normal community. 
There is a social need, there is an 
architectural need, the latter we 
designers feel, the former the 
inhabitants of our houses. Every 
foreign housing group, however small, 
has its shops, baker, greengrocer, 
chemist, tobacconist, and so on. 
These liven up the scene and, more 
important, they are convenient to have 
around. For variety, all we get here, 
if we're lucky, is a draughty bus 
shelter, whence the inhabitants 
trundle in to town or, if we're really 
fortunate, a nice monumental elec- 
trical sub-station, transformers and all. 

We condemn the spivvy life of the 
streets, the crumby milk-bars, the 
trashy youth of the dance-halls, the 
necking flicks, the rollerdromes, and 
these are all feeble enough, but 
spiritual emptiness is no more attrac- 
tive in a refined windy new town 
than in a vulgar cosy old one. Man 
has many instincts and needs, some 
good, some bad, God knows. For 
some, to watch the blackbirds strip 
the holly berries from among the 
shining leaves, to see the willows 
begin to move away from the Novem- 
ber west, to see the Winter sky, is 
enough and they want nothing more, 
but for others there are other things, 
other faces, the lights from the shops 
and the theatres. 
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rOortN T Ss FROM PAPERS 





HONOUR YOUR 


FORBEARS 


Extracts from a 
by FOHN 
The 


Paper read 
BETFEMAN 
wer oe 


at 


on 5 Fanuary 


ONOUR Your Forbears! What is it that these archi- 
tects whom we admire in the past and whom some 
of us have had the privilege of knowing, what is it that they 
have in common? To walk with an architect through the 
streets of London is one of the pleasures I most enjoy. He 
will stand with you in front of some building and say, 
“That’s old So-and-So’s job. I don’t like the way he 
always over-emphasizes his dormers and he seems to have 
gone to pieces over his ground floor. I mean look at that 
front door. I suppose he thought he was being like Norman 
Shaw, but it’s a long way off, isn’t it? Oh, I grant you 
he was a good planner, probably kept within his estimates. 
I wonder if you know the little bank he did at such and 
such a place. I think it’s his best work. Poor fellow, he 
died of drink. But in my time he was regarded as Beres- 
ford Pite’s best pupil.” There we have biography, criticism 
and observation all mixed up. How much pleasanter and 
more informative it is than all this depersonalized stuff about 
trends and motifs and economics to which so many archi- 
tectural critics treat us today. 

I see that I have not yet answered the question, what have 
these men in common. I think the chief thing they have in 
common with all the best architects is a sense of proportion. 
This quality runs through all good architectural work. It 
appears not only in the plan of a building, bedrooms being 
related to living rooms, or the chancel to the nave, or the 
administration block to the workshops. It appears in the 
building itself, in relation of window to wall space, in mould- 
ing and in decoration. A building does not have to be large 
to be perfectly proportioned, as we well know from Sir 
William Chambers’ elegant little Marino Casino at Clontarf, 
Dublin. 

Mouldings, too, have to be in proportion with a building. 
Though I hardly dare to say so, it has long seemed to me 
that mouldings on the exterior of St. Paul’s Cathedral are 
inadequate to the building: though Hawkesmore’s mouldings 
and rustications on his Church of St. Mary Woolnoth in the 
City give a satisfying monumentality to that little building 
which is lacking in St. Paul’s. Compare, too, the perfect 
moulding of any of Bodley’s churches with the fussy over- 
elaboration caused by injudicious use of moulding in, let 
us say, that office building Sir Gilbert Scott designed as an 
entry to Dean’s Yard, Westminster. Or compare, where 
they stand side by side for you to see them, the ponderous 
complication of Sir Edwin Cooper’s Port of London 
Authority Building in the City and Sir Edwin Lutyen’s 
simple and graceful memorial to the Merchant Navy in 
Trinity Square. Or look at Sir Ralph Knott’s feeble chim- 
neys and cupola of County Hall and compare them with 
the skyline of Shaw’s Scotland Yard opposite. Look at 
Shell-Mex House as an outline compared with St. Paul’s 
dome. And I would stretch the subject of proportion to 
include neighbourliness in street architecture. Have a look 
at your old Institute building in Conduit Street, and com- 
pare it with its new neighbour. Notice how often new 
buildings pay little regard to their neighbourhood and suffer 
under the dictation of standardized metal windows and nig- 
gardly committee taste. An architect must have a sense 
of proportion if he is designing a church, its fittings he must 
relate to its proportions. He must know how to dispose light 
and colour, how to create mystery. He must be humble. 
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Finally, proportion involves a sen f humour. I 
think the reason why architects are such delightful 
is because they have a sense of humour, and a sens« 
humour is really a sense of proportion. It is 
see how some things juxtaposed with other rou 
And what joke is funnier than an archit ral joke ? Hav 
you ever stood on the corner of Vigo Street and 
across Regent Street to where Sir Reginald Blomfield 
quadrant buildings abuts on Brewer Street ? Just notice h 
roof arrangement. Then there are more spontaneous jok 
like Sicilian Avenue in Southampton Row and that ex 
ordinary building in Buckingham Gate known as Palgrav 
Golden Treasury. 


mpal 


being iDi¢ 


ire iudl 


But though I can enjoy most archit 
think I will ever enjoy the ill-proportioned 
things like the Odeon in Leicester Square, the Air T« 
at Victoria and some of the new office blocks 
the City and West End. I often think how 
be if aftet some disaster nothing 
those factories along the Great West Road 


appear 
terribl 
Londot 


survive 


Proportion is the first thing in architectur 
there are defined rules about it, applical 
to any style. I think it is a gift, like an 
I think it requires humility, humour and 
at buildings for anyone to understand 
us can see that the streets of Belgravia 
well proportioned and that Pimlico 
St. John’s Wood is spacious and dig 
Kensington is oppressive 


I have been talking here of consci 
in the Renaissance tradition, but I w 
there is in England sort of n 
bourliness and proportion which | 
Thomas Sharp remarks on 
Oxford, drawing attention & 
where every building is a consciou 
conscious tribute to its neighbour 
important thing in its whole magnif 
building but a tree which hang 
All Souls and Queen’s College rt 
for centuries, and not the same tre 
some favoured village or some High Su 
town whose subconsciously planned charm 
selves.. Not until a row of too large 


scale and out of texture but quite uy 


LOOKeC 


} 
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ments—is introduced into the village str 





a glaring new I think that texture more than colour is a distinguishing 
glass facade of a chain store or an unwieldy commercial block quality of English architecture. Our generally grey light 
is introduced into the High Street of your old town, do you does not show up to advantage those slabs of lapis and 
realize how that harmony has been disturbed. You were  vermilion with which some architects think to vary the great 
unaware, till the crime was committed, that there was har- cliffs of working-class flats, with which they punctuate our 
mony boroughs. 

lhere are three other things connect 
which my perambulations with archit 
texture, outline and movability 


The outline of high buildings is in much of our poetry, 
the outline of high buildings was very much the concern of 
our architects until 1920. Perhaps we have been blinded 
by the wires and poles of electricity undertakings so that 
we can rationalize the awkward, thick and vulgar lines of 
concrete lamp standards. It is customary to-day for the 
sightless, who approve concrete standards, to condemn the 
Tower Bridge, yet I venture to think that to all but theory- 
bound architects and “ art historians,” that romantic outline 
is one which adds dignity to the widening Thames, some- 
ntosh and thing which goes with the masts of ships and fog and 
Walton before him were romanti heir simple smoke. Consider even blocks of flats built by your forbears 

ey-esque Scottish baronial was a sea ifter a new —things like Whitehall Court by Waterhouse, or even 
style, and they based things on a simplifi he old Bickenhall Mansions in Baker Street, or weird little turrets 
Scottish castles. Because they were artist r work has’ on big shop buildings and fussy town halls in the suburbs 
distinction. But in the hands of the lit inoriginal and in provincial towns—they all pay some regard to the 


Teutons who took it up before 1914 and called it “ Mackin sky, as did those old towers of our hilltop and marshland 
toshismus’” it came back to us as the ro ommercial churches. 
—E hers ° trealectnns~ Megedh pea - ena poy 7 = A quality of this outline is that it must not be too solid. 
; si Wren’s steeples and brooding dome over the City, Street’s 
from Gothic or Renaissance. It has brought it own curse, coe & nee and . Barry’s Palace of West- 
because it did not go deep enough aw Court spireiets and turrets, Barrys be ace ol est 
minster with its towers and steeples, and best of all Tommy 
Colcutt’s Imperial Institute tower in South Kensington, all 
lies in regionalism Just as the efficien sauty and depend for their effect of outline by using shadow, piercing 
character of our railways have been killed ntralization, and carving and texture. Now compare this with the 
sO Our varying county characteristics have been killed by awkward overcrowding of mansard roof of commercial 
standardization of materials. We hav it mey first Renaissance work. Even uglier are the flat roofs of modern 
and proportion, texture and outline esst il to our office blocks with those awkward parcels on the top which 

are something to do with the lift. Compare, the ungainly 
Regionalism is very much connected with texture. Travel solidity of Shell-Mex House and the new University tower 
ling about with dear old Frederick Etchell elf the in London with these Victorian and Edwardian outlines I 
translator of Corbusier, and with John pt 1e artist, have mentioned. The truth is, of course, that our climate 
I have had constantly pointed out to 1 le varying is not one whose high buildings should be designed for 
domestic and ecclesiastical styles of our island, which sharp shadows and strong sunlight and a background of 
change from county to county so that even Bed sfrom mountains. It is one which demands little colour and much 
Hunts, while we all know how different are the styles of, texture and variety of sky-line. 
say, Devon from East Anglia in churches, hou und public 
buildings. Here, where we are at the moment, was once 
Middlesex, the county of beautiful brick t me advise 
you on some sharp and shining winter d notice the 


The first two are something especi 
climate and our own architecture think those who 
imagine that there is such a thing a 1 international style 
created by industrialization—an architectur f space ships 
and aeroplanes anchored to the earth or st g on thei 
heads on the landscape—are unpractica mantics. Cor 
busier has long seemed to me a poetic romantic who invents 

ry and packs his people int 


There is no such thing as an international style. Salvation 


architecture—second 


There is another quality all great architecture must have 
wherever it is, and that is movability. A boring building is 
one which does not change as you go past it. An interesting 
building is one which changes and makes an angle, whether 
many coloured bricks of Hampton Court glowing like you are in it or outside it. Barry understood this in his 
autumn bonfires, or the remaining garder ulls of city superb building of the Palace of: Westminster. Pearson 
merchants’ houses where the brick against which pears and _ understood it in the exteriors and interiors of such churches 
plums were trained is as bright as the flowers of summer, of his as St. Michael’s, Croydon, St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, 
but with that quality of ancientness which no reproduction and the Truro Cathedral. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott under- 
can imitate. The subtle differences of our counti county stood it in the exterior at any rate of Liverpool Cathedral, 
styles in farm carts, glazing bars, plan of a hou 1 farm, but whoever designed Dolphin Square and the flats west 
their varying uses of building ston different sorts of of it and the new blocks of offices near Holborn Viaduct 

did not understand it; or else, having understood it, turned 


thatching and tiling—these were all the deligh your 
forbears and they are chronicled in plate photographs in their eyes from the light and allowed money to dictate to 
them. 


. 

big books published by Batsfords up to 191 n uniry 
Life and in the numerous sketch book f archit and 
such draughtsmen who still survive amo is a I : Architects as People 

Richardson, W. Curtis Green and J. Harold Gi is. Go Finally, the way fully to appreciate the work of our imme- 
abroad and you have to travel for miles along straight roads Gite forbears is to know something about them as people. 
before the scenery changes, but even hi neon NOUCE —_ Until about 1830 English architecture, except for the work 
how the county differences still survive, how different are of 9 few exceptional men like Wren, Vanbrugh, Hawks- 
the proportions and colours of the old hou ‘the former = more, Gibbs, Chambers, the Adam Brothers, Wyatt and 
Middlesex village of Hampstead from, say, t hite brick  Soane, was a matter of regional tradition and conventions 
and East Anglian foretaste that is to be | e~ Barking Even the early Gothic Revival buildings of such men as 
and Poplar. I think it is greatly to the Hit OF MOGern — Savage and Rickman did not differ all that amount. But 
after Pugin and with the establishment of great London 
architects doing business all over the country, individual 
But texture is not confined in this country walls and __ office styles spring up. We are very easily able to tell the 
roofs, it is to be found here and there sti ir roads and work of Street from Butterfield, and Butterfield from Pear- 
pavement The Architectural Review has been doing good son, and even Gilbert Scott had an individual style when 
work in bringing to our notice what it l floorscape ” he did not leave his work too much to his numerous assis- 
the setts of northern mill towns, the rounded cobbles of tants. From now on it is not just whether a man is a Classic 
Sussex inn yards, the once varied paving stones of London; man or a Gothic one, but whose pupil he is and from whom 
and there is at King’s College, Cambridg me sensitive he reacted. Street, for instance, seems to have been the 
new paving laid down in the College courts f1 the instruc inspirer of the Arts and Crafts Movement and in his small 
tions of Sir William Holford parsonages and schools, built in the Oxford Diocese in the 


architects that the new district of Lansbur aught the 
texture and proportions of old East Lond 
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fifties, to have shown his pupil, Norman Shaw, the way 
to inventing the small house “for people of moderate 
income and artistic tastes” which was the forerunner of 
our own detached and semi-detached residences. In the 
first thirty years of Queen Victoria’s reign the Church led 
the way in architecture. For the rest of the century domestic 
architects took the lead. But there is no doubt that from 
Street’s office much inspiration, domestic and ecclesiastical, 
sprang. For Philip Webb, William Morris, Norman Shaw 
and J. D. Sedding passed through his hands. 


Life Office 


Let me give you an idea of what life must have been 
like in that robust and jolly Tractarian’s office. Here is a 
letter from Norman Shaw’s son to J. D. Sedding’s 
daughter :— 

Dear Miss Sedding, 

I hear you are interested in nicknames. Corporal Bull- 
foot was my father’s name in Mr. Street’s office, “ Corporal ” 
because he was head of the office, and “ Bullfoot ” because 
he once came to town with his foot bandaged up. “ Jaggy- 
Baggy” was your father’s name, but I do not know the 
reason why. There was a man in the office named Hayward 
who stuttered and sang better than he could talk, so it 
became the custom to chant to him in Gregorian plain-song 
through rolls of foolscap. One Ascension Day Mr. Street 
gave them all a holiday provided they went to church, 
remarking “Some of you I know have voices.” 

The personalities and the methods of working of the 
great 1%th-century architects are a help to the enjoyment 
of their work, The austerity of Butterfield, as recorded by 
the late Harry Redfern, his refusal ever to leave his room 
to go and see what he called his “clerks” in his drawing 
office, his habit of correcting pencil drawings in ink so 
that his “clerks” had to draw them all over again, his ban 
on all noise and smoking, his parsimony over holidays, his 
unapproachable Gladstonian aspect, his refusal to draw 
elevations to please clients—these all accord with his 
vigorous and lonely style. “We are all in the same boat, 


in Street’s 


slavishly following the styles of the past,” wrote Norman 
Shaw to J. D. Sedding, “except Butterfield, who is rowing 


in a boat on his own.” 


We know something too of other personalities—Burges, 
always making jokes and who kept a parrot in his office and 
did his drawings in bistre on vellum, and lived in that 
wonderfully fantastic house in Melbury Road—“ it was 
learned, glittering, amazing,” says Lethaby. The house 
still survives with most of its furniture and decorations. 
How interesting it would be to know more about Pearson 
as a man, about Brookes and Bodley, and, most of all, about 
Norman Shaw, that humorous and delightful person. There 
are still architects of the older generation who knew some 
of these men, or at any rate knew of them and their sayings 
and doings. The old articled system had its office tradi- 
tions, and I shall never forget the vivid picture Professor 
Richardson once gave me of life in the office of Leonard 
Stokes. Before it is too late, let me beg all those who knew 
the great late-Victorians and Edwardians to write down 
what they can remember of them as men. 

Another useful thing which could be done, far more 
useful than these arid theses and analyses of style which 
are so popular among art historians, would be a tree of 
architects showing who stemmed from whose office 
throughout the 19th century and up to the present day. 
Our forbears’ work was mostly very personal. Think of 
such men as Halsey Ricardo, Beresford Pite, Harrison 
Townsend, Temple Moore, Bidlake, Doubleday, Barry 
Parker, Unwin, Arthur J. Davies, Belcher, Ernest George, 
Mickelthwaite—there are fifty or sixty of them and I will 
not worry you with the list now. But none of these men, 
except Bentley, Sir Thomas Jackson and, rather inade- 
quately, Norman Shaw, has been recorded as a personality. 
Yet with such personal work as that of the last hundred 
years the recording of the personalities behind the work is 
essential. 


Enemies of Appreciation 


I will conclude with some remarks on some whom I 
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regard as enemies of the appreciation of archi 
but by no means the most formidable, the 
who is a glutton for dates and facts and 
whose pages are an unreadable Germanic display of 
and-note disease, who looks at 


tectur 
tnesi 


photog! aphs oO 


rather than buildings themselves, who bothers about 


thi 


of expertism 


tectural style but not about people 
robot of the new robot world 
fortable little university chairs and stools 
How easy it is to bewilder students with a display 
but how hard it is, without looking at a building it 
without entering into the spirit of the in which 
built and of the personalities of its architects, to k 
appreciation alive 


type 
and 
on whic 


Next comes the map mentality. Thi the 
which sees everything from the air and does 
where we live is for most of us wher! 
feet and walk about “ Ah! say 
“there is a green that t 
houses.” Or, “There is a congested 
down and build it up as flats.” Or 
gested area, let’s pull it down and 
amenity.” An amenity is to the map me 
thing as it is to the Borough Engine: 
Superintendent—a rockery with some flowering tre« 
of them higher than the Park Superintendent himself 
people enjoy isotypes and percentage rhey talk of 
in terms of “income groups” or fifty-plus, or 
happens to be. They forget that 


point 


we 
the 


ar< 
maj 


Space in wn 


wh if 
we are not 
that we can laugh and sing and worship, and that we 
want to be crammed into one of their ind 
entertained by documentary films in tl 
centre. 


yet ins 


istrial 


Ygzienic con 


Then there is the committe¢ Many 
ing young architect has been crushed and 
toady by having to toe the lin¢ Let u 
that conferences are not quite the sam They ar 
useless, and if the people who attend them are hon 
will admit that they an excuse for 
home with free expenses, or possibly 
along, too, and giving her a blow-out, either on 
or at some office’s expense. No, I think 
new form of pleasure disguised in the 
cracy as utility. But 
far as art is concerned they definitely 
great work of art ever came out of a 
few have passed unscathed through one 
committees myself and know wherein th 
that value is purely negative They « 
something really bad being. done. And they « 
that they can sometimes make is less But tl 
wholly uncreative, and this is only natural, for they 
one mind but a group mind. One person give: 
then another, and so on, and the result is the 
the H.C.F., or whichever the mort nptible 
initials. 

Dear architects and dear arch 
P.R.O.s, nor professional 
You are artists. You beaten dow! 
prices, by standardized materials. You 
arguments about style. You are fed w 
gling facts. You are mad t 
and the money maker. You 
the time. Your employe: 
ignorant men who think the) M 
humourless State officials and theorist 
you down with statistics and 
which are largely wsthetic. Keep your 
remember that you are artists. Wher 
seventy buildings to their credit in their lif 
as we all do in an age of complete barba: 
if you have seven, and you will be lucki 
seven is anything like the building 
But keep on, keep your integrity and 
forbears. They kept their integrity, but 
them. Cheer yourselves with these two tl 
its architecture is a civilization finally rem 
artists—one of God’s greatest gifts t 
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DOVER, MELBOURNE AVENUE C.P. SCHOOL 


One of ti ry mi hools being constructed in prefabricated timber. 


Primary School for Kent Count: 


Architect: 
S. H. Loweth, F.S.A., 
F.R.1I.B.A., County Architect 


Main Contractor: 


Medway Buildings & Supplies Lt 


System: 


Medway Mark IV. 


MEDWAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


roken line indicates phase 2 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS AND SUPPLU LTD., 2 PHOENIX WHARF, ROCHESTER, KENT, Tel. Strood 7521 
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Permission to blow ? 





Doesn't half a century of progress 
deserve just a little toot on our own 
trumpet ? Wait a minute, though... 
come to think of it, we've earned a full- 
scale fanfare ! 






After all, here we are after fifty years of 
steady growth—with a reputation for 
electrical insulation filling and sealing 
compounds ; a name for bitumen build- 
ing compounds, and we are widely well- 
known for COLADE, the original 
bitumen emulsion for road surfacing, 
and many other types of bitumen 
emulsion for water-proofing, etc., and 
rubber-bitumen compounds for sealing 
and jointing. 




















Of course we have literature available 
which describes the range of DUSSEK products. Of 
course you may have copies on application. And when 


1 > 

it comes to discussing particular technical problems and Wood | yt 
—_— 

suggesting practical solutions... hand us that trumpet! 


DUSSEK BITUMEN & TAROLEUM LTD 
EMPRESS WHARF BROMLEY-BY-BOW 
ADVance 4/27 
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Admirable as steel is for window-frames. ow 
it is a material that needs expert hand- & ‘, 
ling to produce the perfect finished CLEM BRO 
article. Clembro Metal Windows come —— 








inde aationniderpaation GALVANISED 
Full Catalogue sent on request METAL WINDOWS 
CLEMENT BROS., HASLEMERE, LTD. 


Clembro Works, Wey Hill, Haslemere. Surrey. Phone: HAS 11934 Grams: Clem Hlask 
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rIRSerLtaAce, HOUSE AT EAST SHEEN 


ARCHITECTS : ». H. GOODAY AND C. W NO 
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HOPE'S 
STANDARD WINDOWS 


ARE NOW SUPPLIED WITH BRONZE FITTINGS 





SOLID BRONZE HANDLE 


fitted to all side hung casements. Well made and 


well designed, with patent friction mounting which 

always works smoothly yet never allows the handle 

to work loose or drop when in the open position. 

lop hung casements are fitted with a bronze peg stay. 
), 284 


HENRY HOPE & NS LTD., BIRMINGHAM & LONDON 
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Salt air is an old enemy... 


AFTER THE LIBERATION, over 14,000 of 
the 16,500 buildings in Brest were in 
ruins. ‘Today, as these pictures show, 
a new Brest has arisen—clean, spacious 
and strong. More than 80 per cent. 
of the new buildings are roofed with 
zinc, 

Storms and corrosion are serious 
problems in a seaport such as Brest. 
Only roofs of the most practical, 
hard-wearing type can survive. A 
century’s experience before the war 
had proved the overwhelming 
superiority of zinc. 

There are now no restrictions on the 
use of zinc. Supplies are abundant, 
and likely to remain so for many years. 
The price has fallen considerably, and 
zinc is again one of the most econ- 
omical roofing materials. 


ZINC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 


The Zinc Development Association 
will be pleased to send its publications 
to potential users, together with lists 
of stockists of all zinc building 
materials and of firms specializing in 
zinc work. 


LINCOLN HOUSE, TURL STREET, 


... but Brest learnt from past 


of 


OXFORD 


experience . 


T 
i€ 


these roofs 


* 


47988 Waa 


‘s today 80 


are zinc. 


ry. 
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Safety During Construction 


¥ still does not seem to be adequately 
appreciated in the building industry 
that the construction of buildings is a 
dangerous occupation and, in fact, it is 
much more dangerous than a great 
many other methods of earning a living 
The number of accidents, many of 
which appear to be avoidable, led to 
the publication and operation of the 
Building Regulations made under the 
Factory Act, 1937, which were brought 
into force in October, 1948 These 
Regulations set down many requir 
ments which are aids to increasing 
safety during building construction by 
the elimination of many of the proved 
sources of risk. It would seem that 
the building industry is slowly becom 
ing aware of the risks apart from hay 
ing to meet the requirements of the 
Building Regulations Among __ the 
requirements is that all jobs employing 
over 50 persons have to have a safety 
officer 

More and more firms are realizing 
that they have to take proper steps to 
prevent accidents and it is gratifying 
to hear that a considerable number of 
contractors, including many of the 
larger firms, have appointed their chief 
safety officers to form a new organiza 
tion called the London Building and 
Engineering Contractors Accident Pre- 
vention Group. I understand that the 
purpose of this organization, which I 
feel should have every possible sup 
port, is the interchange of information 
aS an assistance to one another 

As I go round the country I am fre 
quently struck by the extreme careles 
ness of some members of our industry 
in respect of their own and their em 
ployees lives and limbs. In a provin 
cial town only last week, in the course 
of walking down the main street, I saw 
no fewer than three examples of steps 
and ladders in use which had either a 
tread or a rung missing and one of the 
pairs of steps on which scaffolding 
boards were rested were of a frail 
household type quite unsuited to the 
use and treatment they are bound to 
receive in the hands of the building 
industry 

I have no doubt that it is much easie1 
within a factory to keep an adequate 
watch on the many possible causes of 
accidents than it is on the normal con 
struction side. Also many of the simple 
and usual precautionary measures, such 
as guards around excavations or hoist 
can be moved far too easily and need 
to be kept under the constant super 
vision of a person who is made quit 
definitely responsible for safety on th 
site and not left to the chance visita 
tions of the management 

From my own observations ther: 
seem to be a large number of smaller 
builder and decorators, especially 
those doing jobbing work, who are 
often very lax in looking after the con 
dition of their plant and fail to take 
reasonable safety measures. Frequently 
it appears that they continue to u 
plant long after it has passed a saf« 


ondition. I am often appalled when 
I look at step ladders with frayed cords 
and at battered and split scaffold 
irds 

In regard to scaffolding, while a good 
is probably hired and erected by 
edgeable scaffolding contractors, 
still seems to be a proportion 
e erection looks as if it needed 
er knowledge. For this reason I 
very pleased to see published, some 
a revision of B.S. 1139 
ing tubular scaffolding in steel 
iluminium as it seemed to me that 
might help greatly towards the 
use of this most important and 
idely used type of plant. This B.S. 
quite a lot of useful advice 
election, the design and the 
tion of metal scaffolding. It seems, 
to have a serious omission as 
10t appear to cover the require- 
or suspended cradles; it may be 
ve reason for this omission is that 
radles themselves are not made of 
but advice on suitable types of 
blocks, ropes and means of 
hment would be very helpful, to- 
r with adequate clauses concern- 

g care and maintenance. 
Another B.S. which has recently 
n published and which should aid 
se responsible for the purchase of 
plant is B.S. 2037 for aluminium 
ladders, steps and trestles. This 


years ago, 


ontains 


pe of plant in this material is a rela- 
ely new development in the building 


und I am sure that most of us 

rateful for guidance on what is 

ind wise to buy when men’s safety 

ids on our selection of the right 

article. This B.S. is based on 

ries of performance tests which 

hould allow for new development but 

t the same time ensure that the articles 

atisfactory. I am told that a simi- 

for wooden steps and ladders, 

revision of the existing 

1129, will be available shortly. I 

en an early draft for this revi- 

which strikes me as being an 

ent method of approach to such a 

ibject as it also is based on 

d to meet certain performance 

ments I am told that H.M. 

ory Department were represented 

drafting committees for both 

B.S. so that one might reasonably 

that articles meeting the tests 

ild be considered acceptable under 

Building Regulations, provided 

they are given proper care and 
nance in use. 

ry serious source of danger in 

nstruction fields is scaffold 

or platforms. The position 

ire, been greatly aggravated 

ind since the war through the 

if obtaining the right classes 

lities of timber. Now that con- 

imber has been lifted it should 

ble once again to obtain the 

grades of boards in the right 

iitable for these heavy and 

duties. I am sure that con- 

hould be much more selective 


] a 


| ulTi¢ 


in the timber they buy for scaffold 
boards even if they have to pay rather 
dearly for having a very careful selec- 
tion made at the timber yard. How- 
ever, I am sure this is a truly worth- 
while expense. 

Again I have seen a draft for a B.S. 
covering the selection of scaffold 
boards, although I have not yet seen 
it published as a final document for 
use. The draft set out very detailed 
requirements for the timber and for 
tests for scaffold boards. I guess that 
the draft may not be very popular with 
the timber merchants as I have no 
doubt that there will be contractors 
who will insist on the timber, in their 
purchase of scaffold boards, complying 
with the requirements when it is pub- 
lished and this will necessitate careful 
selection. I feel that the timber mer- 
chants should appreciate that proper 
and very careful selection is a small 
safeguard which should be accepted in 
the interests of lives and limbs of our 
fellow men who have to use these 
boards as their place of work. The 
draft contained a very simple but, at 
the same time, most intriguing test for 
checking scaffold boards, which I am 
sure the builders will be glad to use 
as a simple method of checking scaffold 
boards before they leave the yard for 
a job. 

I have often thought that there 
should be a greater use of gloves, 
goggles and safety belts in the con- 
struction industries. Many workpeople 
will no doubt regard these safety 
measures as a nuisance and as a deter- 
rent to rapid working but I feel sure 
that views such as these could be over- 
come by educational means. It will be 
found that there are British Standards 
for personal safety equipment of all 
these types which can be used as a 
sound basis for purchase of suitable 
protective appliances. 

Tidiness on the site is among the 
main safety precautions which can be 
taken on a site. Tidiness requires no 
plant or equipment and depends 
almost entirely on the employees and 
their supervisors. Lack of tidiness, for 
example, to omit to clear the brick- 
bats, loose cords, ropes and rubbish 
from scaffolding and walkways, can so 
easily be a cause of accidents either on 
scaffolds or to those who have to work 
below them. Tidiness is equally im- 
portant as a means of ensuring that 
plant is kept in a good working state. 

Another simple means of reducing 
accidents is derived from ensuring that 
the work is adequately lighted. I my- 
self have seen, far too often, operatives 
working inside buildings on dull days 
or the later part of winter afternoons 
in positions which are so inadequately 
lighted that they can scarcely see what 
they are doing and these conditions can 
so easily be the cause of serious acci- 
dents especially to those, such as the 
joiners, using sharp tools. 


DUTCH UNCLE 





THE ARCHITE¢ 


WOSAIGS 


FINISHES 
LAMPSHADES 
D2/2 


ie ct —— os 

A new range of plastic-covered lampshades, manufac 
tured by H. C. Hiscock Led., of 55, Old Church Screet 
Chelsea, S.W.3. Known as the Ribbon-Ray shade, these 
shades are made on the principles of the Swedish designer 
B. J. Guilberg and consist of a double frame ; the inner 
frame is completely wrapped with plastic or linen tape 
the outer frame being only partly covered. The frames o 
the shades and the bases are made of white stove-enamel!« 
steel rod, the shades are covered with nylon-finishe« 
plastic in a range of colours. Lamps cost from 16s 3d an« 
shades from 18s 7d 





COC WOOCUULEU CAG HOOAOAO EAN EAENOROEE 


7s 
PLUMBING 
B4/19 


A new sink trap which it is claimed can be fitted 
by any handyman has been introduced recently by 
James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Wear Glass Works 
Sunderland, the makers of Pyrex Glass Ovenware 

The new trap, made entirely of Pyrex glass, 
shows at once any sign of clogging in the waste pipe 
The makers have fitted what might be termed a 
** ginger-pop "’ stopper to the base, which can be 
unfastened from its spring in a moment, to release 
the waste accumulation. 

The trap is made in all sizes to fit standard sink 
waste outlets and requires no tools to open it for 
cleaning, nor are there any detachable parts to get 
lost. Metal flanges connect the trap to the sink and 
outlet pipes and the glass is designed to resist 
every form of corrosion. The trap will shortly 
become available to wholesalers, price 37s 





PLANT 
WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY 

El/il 


A new multi-purpose woodworker, manu- 
factured in Switzerland by Injector Ltd., and 
called the Inca. The importers are Startrice 
Sales Ltd., Waterside Works, Gad's Hill 
Gillingham, Kent. The machine is designed to 
carry out straight ripping and cross-cutting to a 
depth of 2,4in bevelling and mitreing up to 
45°, grooving jin wide by 2Ain deep 
mouldings up to jin wide, boring and slot 
mortising 4in deep by 34in wide and corner 
lock cutting up,to jin, The saw spindle also 
takes a moulding head, a wobble saw, a jin 
drill chuck, disc sander, sanding drum and boring 
bits Cost varies from £45 to £84 according 
to quantity of equipment. 


SOCOUCLTECESAOSOAEEDEAERU RE GUREERAADUDERE EDU AAGEOOEEELOETNED 


SOOUENTTT OGRE AOTORDEUEDAEOE ETT EDULIURDOETUEDU DERE DOE EOE RO EE TELUEEOEEEEE 


SERVICES 
SPACE! HEATING 
B3/46 


The Radian Electric Heater, 
made by Tividale Foundry Led 
at Local Board Road, Watford 
Herts Loading 750 watts, the 
heater measures 20in x I2in x 
3hin and provides 2,560 
B.Th.U./hr. with a surface tem 
perature of approximately |70° F 
Supplied with windings suitable 
for 110, 200 and 240 volts, either 
A.C. or D.C., suitable for either 
wall or floor mounting. | Cost, 
with tax, CIZ6s lid. g Fg 
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Notes below give basic data of 
contracts open under locality and 
authority which are in bold type 
Reference ndicate (a) type of 
work, (b) address for applicatio 
Where n town is stated in th 








MULLEN 


AND 


LUMSDEN 


LIMITED 
Contractors and 
Joinery Specialists 
41 EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.!1 
Telephones 


CROYDON 
ADDiscombe 1264 


LONDON 
CHAncery 7422/3/4 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 


ASPHALTE WORK 


VO /' / , ‘ANDING 
— QOARD rw ONTO FIBRE 
WARDBOARD 





KINNEAR 


SHUTTERS 











Specify 


CERRUX 


DECORATIVE PAINTS 


CELLON LTD., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 
“EX STOCK” 


ng spe 


2€p erayar 
Teak, Walnut, et 


WILLIAM THORNTON & SONS, LTD. 
doinery Dept., 38, WELLINGTON ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 8 Tel.: Lark Lane 1921/4 


rams Thornpool, Liverpool 




















CONTRACT 
e NEWS e 


OPEN 
BUILDING 


ASHBURTON U.C. a) 20 houses, 6 

aged persons and | large 
Close and Little 
S. B. Higgott, Mid 
Chambers, Newton Abbot 
lar 3 


Cook’s 


BATHAVON R.€ a) 34 houses, Cors- 
Bat b) M. Whalley, 8, 

Place East, Bath c) 2gns 

to Council d) Jan. 18 

*BRIGHTON B.¢ a) Conversion of 
i ( to 3, 4, 5, Vernon Gardens, 
Windlesham Road, into a home 
Borough Engineer, 
Road C 2gns e Feb 


CHESHAM U.¢ i) 27 old people's 

nmunity centre and a 

on housing site at 

H t Council’s Architect, 

H Station Road c) 2gns 
) i 9g 


COVENTRY CORPORATION. (a) (1 
f reinforced concrete base 
i excavation and tank 
of superstructure, etc., 
police headquarters 
0,000 b) City Archi 
ith details of compar 
ntly carried out d 
Applications must 
ole contract 
DROYLSDEN U.C. 1) 46 houses and 
nett Gloucester Road site. (b 
I i Penny Bank Chambers, 
Bolton c) 2gns e 


EAST BARNET U.C. a) Block of 12 
f P Road b) Engineer and 
I n Hall, Station Road, New 
H gn e) Feb. 1 
EAST COWES HOUSING ASSOCIA- 
rion Further 60 houses, Kent 
H I i East Cowes, Isle of 
X V. Aldridge, 35a, St. James 
} t ens 
NORTHALLERTON U.C. a 24 
Contract A; 42 houses as Con 
ior Road b) Council’s 
Office, The Friarage, 72, 
H ; gn e) Feb. 1 


LIVERPOOL REGIONAL HOSPITAL 
BOARD 1) Erection of 1,000 bedded 
f t olony at Greaves Hall, 
B Southport to Preston main 
‘ retary to the Board, 19, 

j Jan 22 
N. IRELAND—DOWN C.E.C. a 
I } i completion of an inter 
Donaghadee, Co. Down. 
Bradbury Place, Bel 
c Feb 4 
OLDHAM B.C a) 32 aged persons’ 
f Limeside Estate b) Messrs 
and Middleton, 21, Queen 

Feb. 1 

PRESTON B.C. a) Erection of the 
4 I secondary school, including 
(b) Borough 
ipal Building. (c) 3gns 


ind site works 


Eng r, Muni 


address it is the same as the locality 
given in the heading, (c) deposit, (d) 
last date for application, (e) lost date 
and time for submission of tenders. Full 
cetails of contracts marked y are 
given in the advertisement section. 








COLOURS 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 
Ce HARDENERS 
WATERPROOFERS 
DECORATIVE FINISHES 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON, S.W.18, VANdyke 2432 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


J.W. GRAY & SON LTD. 
13, CASTLE ST., SALISBURY 
Telephone: SALISBURY 2750 


CHURCH SPIRE RESTORERS 








To ALL 6.55 


COVERITE 
(ASPHALTERS) LTO 
PALACE GATES STN. 1.22 Bowes Port 0 





CANSTRUCTIONS FOR EVERY ENGINEFRING REgy, 


SHEED MEIAL 
WOK 


4 f 
” HOUSE LANE, BECKENHAM KENT > PHONE SYDENHAM © 


J.GARDNER & CO. LTD. 





ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 
INODOROUS FELTS 
FROM STOCK 


LONDON E 14 EX EASt 1441 




















A. *P. STEVEN L™ 


181 Sr. James Roap, Griascow, C.4 
Tel.: Bell 0356 
Lonpon: 10 Nicholson St., 8.E.1. Tel. Waterloo 4465 
Mancnester, 1: 12 Charles St. Tel. Ardwick 1391 
Epinsuron, 2: 2 North West Circus Place 
Tel. Edin 27998 


BremIncuHaM, 18:63 Hockley Hill. Tel. Northern 1266 
——————— 








MUREX 
“CINNIFEX 


ELECTRODES 


Specially developed for welding 
 sphe lal graphite cast iron | 


The Murex “Cinnifex’’ electrode has been specially 
developed for the welding of spheroidal graphite cast iron * 
and it is also suitable for welding the ordinary grades of 
cast iron, The electrode is of the plain extruded type and it 
has a core wire of nickel iron alloy, The nickel alloy is 
designed to blend readily with the iron in the parent material 
thus forming a very strong bond giving a deposit with a 
reasonable degree of machinability. The electrode can be 
used for joining together composite castings made from 
spheroidal graphite cast iron or for the repair of blow holes 
and fractures encountered in such castings during machining 
operations. It can also be used for general repair work of 
ordinary cast iron if the usual precautions are 


* Cinnifex 


taken. 
is suitable for either downhand or positional 
welding and gives a sound deposit of neat appearance. 
Please write for full details. 


* Spheroidal graphite cast iron, or nodular cast iron as it is 
sometimes called, has a tensile strength of at least double that of 
ordinary grey cast iron and it has measurable ductility and shock 
resistance. It is now becoming more extensively used in machine 
construction and owing to its ductility it is often possible when 
welding it to use less preheating than with ordinary cast iron. 


MUREX 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 


\, AMG & ELECTRODES 


MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LTD., WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 
TI3 Telephone: WALTHAM CROSS 3636 
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Permanently Pleasing 
PERMACOTE 


SATIN EMULSION PAINT 
FOR WALLS & CEILINGS 


4 — Prastic 
Coating 


PRIMER UNDERCOAT 
FINISH ALL IN ONE 


For interiors and 
FERMACOTE 


ES I ee 


= 


ard, brick, gla 
applied and very 
PERMACOTI 
Satin finish for wa 


ing It 





+a 


\\\b 
eat 


Sole Manufacturers 


SOLIGNUM LTD., 30, Norfolk Street, London, w.c.2 











All Types of 


STEELWORK 


Designed, Fabricated 
and erected by 


OLD LEEDS STEEL WORKS, 
BALM ROAD, LEEDS 
Telephone: Leeds 766/ 4/9. 


Telegrams: Corflat, Leeds 


leeds ,. 


% Steel-framed Buildings % Steel fron 
%& Pressed Steel *% Pressings 
to +" thick mild steel Guillotine Shea 
* Profile Cutting 


Rainwater Goods 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 


HEATING ! 


Fully approved by 


Insurance Companies. 


Overhead Radiant 


Y 
Gas Heaters 
; Please write for details 
go and technical advice. by 


- BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 


LANCELOT ROAD, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 
hone Wemobiey 6221 








After the disastrous fire in 1212 KING JOHN 
issued an ordinance in which the following 


“All shops on the Thames be whitewashed 
and plastered within and without. All 
houses which can be plastered let them 

be plastered within eight days .. . 
those that will not be plastered 

in that term be demolished. 


| ; ; big 
WHAT IS THE MENACE? 


a 0 Sfagoges tte eee A building may be inconvenient, ugly, noisy or unhealthy, without being more 
than a nuisance to its occupants — BUT IF IT IS A FIRE-TRAP, IT IS A PUBLIC MENACE. 


WHICH IS THE BEST WALL LINING? 
‘Plaster, being made of sand and calcium sulphate is incombustible and highly fire-resisting as a material. When it is 
reinforced and thereby held in position by wood laths, or better still by metal mesh, its resistance is valuable... Fire 


has been known to rage fiercely for a time in the flue-like spaces inside a stud partition while the plastered faces 
remained intact.”’ From ‘Fires in Buildings — the behaviour of materials in fire’ by Bird & Docking. 


WHY IS GYPSUM PLASTER THE BEST? 


FIRE RESISTANCE. “MURITE”’ Plasters when set revert to Gypsum. This mineral contains 20% of chemically 
combined water which must be driven off before dangerous temperatures can be reached. This water barrier is one 
of the reasons why ‘MURITE’ Gypsum Plasters have such excellent fire-resisting properties. 


GYPSUM PLASTER = fUi77 tine nesistine 
TELEPHONE CAPPEL ANY. /N & CO. LY. TELEGRAMS 


NEWARK CAFFERATA 
fr NEWARK-UPON- TRENT, NOTTS. NEWARK 
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OFFICIAL 


APPOINTMENTS 


Rate 1 per line, minimum 3/- 


THE 


ANN OUN CEMENTS 


CONTRACT! * TENDERS 


Monday for following Tbursday 


ARCHITEC! Buildir 


Issuc 


Close for press Ist post 





APPOINTMENTS 


The engagement of persons answering these ad- 
vertisements must be made through the local office 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, etc., 
if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman 
aged 18-59 inclusive, unless he or she or the em- 
ployer is excepted from the provisions of The 
Notification of Vacancies Order 1952 





BOROUGH OF WILLESDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ARCHITECT. 


APFL ACATIONS are invited for the appointment 
of CHIEF ARCHITECT on the Permanent 
Staff of the Borough Engineer and Surveyor's 
Department at a salary within the range of £1,050 
per annum rising by annua! increments of £50 to a 
maximum of £1,250 per annum, the commencing 
salary to be determined according to experience 
A car allowance is payabie. 
Candidates must have 
of the Royal Institute of ritish Architects and 
hav: not less than ten years’ experience as an 
architect subsequent to any period of Articles. 
Details of the conditions of employment, duties 
and information required to be submitted by candi 
dates can be obtained on application to the Borough 
aaness and Surveyor 
pplications, together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be forwarded 
to the undersigned endorsed “ Chief Architect,” 
poe later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 8th February, 
9 
The Council cannot assist with the provision of 
housing accommodation 
Canvassing, either directly 
deemed a disqualification 
(signed) R. S. FORSTER, 
Town Clerk 


ualified as Associate 


or indirectly, will be 


Town Hall, 
Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W.6 


22.12.1953 [7546 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


CITY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT, 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following 


ne ointments 

(a) PRING SIIPAL ARCHITECT 
£1,250-£1,450 per annum 

For this post applicants must be suitably quali 

fied with extensive knowledge and experience of 
design, administration and organization of Housing 
schemes 

(b) ARC HITECT (Section Leader 
A.P.T. X (£895-£1,025 per annum) 

Applicants must hold the Associate Membership 

of the R.I.B.A. or equivalent qualification and have 
outstanding ability in the design of all types of 
buildings 

(c) QUANTI rY SURVEYOR A.P.T 
IX (£815-£935 per annum) 

(d) UANTITY SURVEYOR 

Ill (£760-£835 per annum) 

(e) ASSISTANT J TITY SURVEYOR 
Grade A.P.T. V (£595-£645 per annum) 

(f) QUANTITY SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 

Grade A.P.T. IV (£555-£600 per annum 

For appointments: 

(c) (d) and (e) Applicants must hold the 
Associate Membership of the Royal Institute 
of Chartered Surveyors (Quantity Section) or 
equivalent qualification and, for (c) and (d) 
have had extensive experience in a Quantity 
Surveyor's office 

(f) Applicants must hold the 
Examination of the RIC 
Section) or equivalent qualbeciice 

The posts are permanent, superannuable, subject 

to a medical examination and to one month's notice 
on either side 
Applications, endorsed with the heading of the 
post, stating age, qualifications and experience, 

ether with the names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, should reach the under 
signed not later than ee 23rd January, 1954. 


Canvassing disqualifie 
A.G SHEPPARD FIDLER, 
City Architect. 
75 


(Housing) 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade A.P.1 


\ 
(Quantity 


Civic Centre, Birmingham, 1 





"TRACER (Woman) required by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies for Drawing Office 
Commencing pay between 109s 3d and 127s 6d a 
week, according to age, rising by annual incre- 
ments of Ss a week to 139s 8d for 45)-hour week 
Hours 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. (12 noon Saturdays). Paid 
holidays at rate of Te days a year inclusive of one 
Saturday morning (half day) off per month. Re- 
freshment Club on premises—-low charges for lunch 
and tea. Candidates must be 21 years of age or 
over and Gpemeeace will be given to experienced 
Tracers. rite, stating age and experience, to the 
Crown ey for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Lon- 
don, S.W quoting 0/225 A.F (7574 


APPOINT ME N’ I S—contd. 


NEWCASTLI 


APPOINTMENTS—contd. 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH COU 





NCII RE CITY AND COUNTY OF UPON 
QUIRE SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT ryNE 
within A.P.T. Grade VIII (£790 x £25--£865 p.a 
10 p.a. lews if under age 26 years Candidate 
must be A.R.I.B.A. with experience of 
authority work, contemporary design and constru 
tion of general municipal work, including mi 
storey flats; supervision of large building contr act 
and architectural staff; Town Planning experienc: 
an advantage 
Applicants should state age, qualification 
vious and present appointments with dates 
salaries, details of experience and names 
addresses of three referees. Last date for 
by Town Clerk (A.140), Paddington, W.2 
February, 1954 


loca 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERK OF WORKS 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment 

of CLERK OF WORKS for the supervision 
of Building Contracts at a weekly wage of £9 
rising annually by 10s per week to £10 pe 
week 

Applicants must have a sound knowledge 
building construction and of the building trade and 
should have had experience in the supervision of 
workmen. 

The appointment is temporary and terminable | 
one noms notice on either side 

Applications endorsed “ Clerk of Works 
age, qualifications and experience, with 
two recent testimonials, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
on Thursday, 4th February, 


Sstauing 
copie if 
should be sent to the 
Rochdale, by 9 a.n 
1954 
K. B. MOORI 

own Clerk 
[7566 





BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
of an ARCHITECTURAL 
Grade IV (£555-£600), in the County 
Department Candidates should have had offic: 
experience and have reached R.I.B.A. Intermediat 
Standard or have recently completed a recognised 
architectural course 

Opportunity will be 
perience in Local 
specialise 

Application forms and further particulars can b« 
obtained from J. T. Castle, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1 
Wilton House, Parkside Road, Reading, to whon 
they should be returned not later than Monda 
the 25th January, 1954 


appointment 
ASSISTANT 
Architect 


iven to obtain varied ex 
Government work or t 


HAMPSHIRI 


E. R. DAVIES 
Clerk of the 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT’ 


SENIOR 
GRADE 


ARCHITE¢ 


APPOINTMENT OF 
I VII-VIIL A.P.T 


URAL ASSISTANT 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
ment of SENIOR ARCHITE¢ 

ASSISTANT at a salary in accordance 
VII-VIII A.P.T. (£710-£835 per 
National Joint Council's Scales 
salary to be within the Grade VII APT 
to qualifications and experience 

Candidates should be Associate Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects or hold equi 
valent qualifications, and have had considerabl 
experience in the design of Schools, Police anc 
other County Buildings. The post could offer 
considerable scope to the right applicant, being the 
senior position m the Drawing Office 

The appointment will be subject to the term 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act 
and the person appointed will be required to pas 
a medical examination 

Applications giving the names of three referee 
and Stating age, present position and salary, tech 
nical qualifications and examinations, together with 
details of experience, are required to be submitted 
to S. M. HOLLOWAY, A.R.I.B.A. County Archi 
tect, County ar BD Huntingdon, in a sealed 
envelope endorsed ppointment of Senior Archi 
tectural Assistant’’ by not later than Friday, 29th 


January, 1954 ssist 
JOHN KELLY eet remova 
Clerk of the County Council 4 pplicatior 
County Buildings, obtained 
Huntingdon. W inct 
14th January, 1954 $82 the 31 


appoint 
r'URAI 
with Grad 
annum of the 
The commencing 
subject 
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APPOINTMENTS—contd. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM 


rURAI 





MORGAN COUNTY COL 


ARC rl P Sred< VI 
QUANTI YORS—-A.P.T. Grad 
VIII PI ‘NING ASSISTANT 
Grad II-VIl li f salified and 


i } 

A.RIB.A 

1iOWar»l c I 
at 


CONTRACTS 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 


"TENDER 


BOROUGH OF BEDDINGTON AND 
WALLINGTON 


54 


EDUCATIONAL 


L.A.A.S. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS. 


Association of Architects and 
1 the following examinations 
eginning 3rd May, 1954 
SECTION: Intermediate grade 
I and 
SURVEYORS SECTION: Inter 
I al grade Parts I and II 


RVEYORS SECTION Muni 
[ Intermediate grade. Final 
I] Direct Final grade 
YORS SECTION: Intermediate 
r Direct Final grade 
YORS SECTION: Direct Asso 
I and II 
‘ be held in London, and 
entres Applications from 
i to sit, made on the pre 
be received not later than 
1954 
the General Secretary 
I Place, London, S.W.1. [7510 


COMPETITIONS 





ROYAL BURGH OF KIRKCALDY 


Kirkcaldy invite Architects 
mmpetition, designs for a 
be erected at DUNNIKIER 


Bradbury Ph.D 


£200; 3rd £100 
designs Saturday, 8th 


Saturday, 20th February 


mpetition may be obtained 

Town Cler Town House 
‘CHARLES D. CHAPMAN 

Town Clerk 

(7534 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTIO 





6d. per line, minimum 3/-, average 
rds Each paragraph charged 


add 2 words plus |/- for registra- 
forwarding replies which should 
essed c/o, ‘‘ The Architect & 
News,’’ Dorset House, Stamford 
ndon, S.E.1. 
DAY Monday. Remittances payable 
& Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
London, S.E.|. 
ponsibility accepted for errors. 


ARCHITECTURAL APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT 





R.I.B.A. required shortly 
tating experience, to West 
46, Baker Street, London 
{7591 

ted by firm of Architect 
Varied and busy practice 
(7567 

ired by London Architects 
[ ! eme capable of 
wing grou Salary £750 
[7568 


temporary) reqd. for 

iths; busy office borders 
pleasant market town, salary 
n; Intermediate or Final 
an capable of running a 
(yee 

quired for Eastern 
ceessful applicant 

Office at King’s 

supervise contract 

Sheffield areas. Appli 

und have had practical 

le within reach of the 

£612 Ss to £687 15s 
ravelling within specified 

rate travelling facilities 

service. Permanency to 
probationary period. Five 
writing, giving full particulars 
experience, et to the Civil 
Region, British Railways, King’s 

jon, N.1 (7569 
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ARCHITECTURAL APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT—contd. 


AR HITECT’S Assistant required in London 
4 office. Interesting and varied practice, includ 
ing housing, licensed premises, hospital, factory and 
laboratory works. Passed R.1.B.A. Intermediate 
essential Five-day week, staff profit-sharing 
scheme. Salary £494 per annum.-—-Applications by 
letter only, giving particulars of training and experi 
ence to Stewart & Hendry, i F.R.ILB.A 
A.M.T.P.I., 90, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
[7556 
A SSISTANT required in Architect's Depart 
4 ment of North Lincolnshire Iron and Steel 
Works Ihe Department is responsible for the 
design of offices, amenity, medical and laboratory 
buildings, in connection with works development 
Applicants should be at least of Inter-R.1.B.A 
Standard, have a sound knowledge of modern con 
struction and building services, and be quick and 
accurate draughtsmen capable of preparing working 
detail drawings from sketch plans Write, stating 
age, details of training and experience, and salary 
required, to Box 2734 {7571 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


ement of persons answert 


must be made through 
/ Labour and National 
is a@ man aged 18-64 woman 
usive, unless he w she the em 
epted from the provisto of The 
of Vacancies Order 195% 





‘ENIOR Structural Engineering Assistant. Excel 
" lent position available for man of personality 
and ability Thorough knowledge building con 
struction, structural design and calculations abso 
lutely essential Knowledge of timber design 
desirable but not essential. Work entails prepara 
tion drawings incorporating Trofdek Structural 
Systems and consultation with architect clients 
Reply in writing to Trofdek Director, H. Newsum 
Sons & Co., Ltd., Lincoln {7583 


J' NIOR required, preferably passed Inter., for 
e medium-sized busy contemporary office; bonus 
scheme; must be neat, quick draughtsman; salary 
according to ability, state age, experience, salary 
required and when available.-J. Roland Sidwell 
A.RLI.B.A 27, Umon Street, Coventry {7580 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





B' ILDERS Assistant experienced internal 
administration, buying, accounts, costing, some 
measuring, estimating, drawing, desires responsible 
position South London/ Surrey area Stockwell, 73 
Grant Road, Croydon {7589 


WORK REQUIRED 





I RICKWORK and posting wanted, old or new 
plant and materials if required; established 50 
years Reader and Son, 80, Wandle Rd., 8.W.17 
Tel. Primrose 3781 [7563 
POINTING work, old or new, and stone clean 

ing wanted, large or small contracts Est 
over 27 years.—A. Kirby & Sons, 21, Mashiters 
Hill, Romford, Essex Tel. Romford 7642 

[75 


POINTING A SPECIALITY 
I ANGEROUS structures, dilapidation work re 
quired; personal supervision; own plant and 
materials supplied if required.-Apply to L. & E 
Peachey, 20, Priory Rd N.8 Tel. Mou. 6787 
after 5.30 p.m [7560 


FOR SALE 


Mouldings, Plain and Embossed, and Em 
bossed ornaments Numerous designs 

Dareve’s Moulding Mills, Lid., 60, Pownall Rd 
Dalston, E.8 [0086 
( *‘EDALINI moth-proof cedar for lining cup 
“ boards, wardrobes, chests, et in and 2)in x 
jin T. & G upprox, 8,000ft run, to clear at 9d 
per ft.—Box 2464 $25 
*TORAGI Second-hand all-stee] frame building 

a asbestos sheeted, size 100ft x 30ft x 10ft to the 
caves Sliding door one end, double line of lights 
in the roof This excellent building will be avail 

able in March, 1954. Inspection invited...H.B.T 
( ymibe d., Neasden, N.W.10. Glad, 6444, [7572 





PLANT FOR SALE 





For ile from stock, FRONT END EQUIP 
MENTS for Ruston-Bucyrus Excavators 
Chain Crowd Shovel Equipment for 24R.B, Ex 

cavator, Bucket j4-yd.; done six months’ work 
Skimmer/Dragshovel Equipment for 10OR.B 

Complete reconditioned 
Dragline Equipment for 10R.B., 28ft Boom, j-yd 

Bucket Completely reconditioned 
CHARLES JONES OF ALDRIDGE, LTD 
Birch Lane Works, Aldridge, nr. Birmingham 

South Staffs rel Aldridge $2222 
{75 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED ACCOMMODATION 


« ( A ON t et ” ercom 
SURVEYOR wishes to contact qualified architect 5 antes ot 
« with a view to establishing a general practice ANTED, new or second-hand Wooden Hut —! cee” Sy fy ae itn: ten tna 
small practice, ai om asemment off ‘ 
in London. Advertiser, who is 36, has in mind a approximately 60 feet by 20 feet, for use or used drawing office. Quiet central position Apply 
gentleman who is already employed and who is conversion as a school playing fields pavilion.—Box oe sine: Contre. WW titeha $81 A 
willing to work on a part-time or spare-time basis 2736 (7576 ne - wth: 
Box 2735 (7575 —= — 
ANTED for _10-ton 1931 Aveling-Porter "MISCELLANEOUS 
diesel roller, Royalty No. 12646, one engine 
bed for Blackstone horizontal engine.South N ARROW trench bucket suit all makes of 
PLANT FOR HIRE Eastern Engineering Co., Ltd., West Malling excavators in any specified cutting widths, and 
(3041), Kent. [7586 lightweigh t heavy duty dr ine buckets for ji 
. . i cu. yd capacity sale or hire, quick deliver 
( HASESIDE mechanical shovels, Major type, by Manufacturers, Nortons Plant Hire, Ramsden, Bi 
4 day, week or contract, with drivers; upping — lericay, Essex Tel. Ramsden Heath 365 [013 
lorries supplied if required with shovels. enry - 
Froud, td., Primrose Wharf, Tunnel Ave. as — 


Greenwich, S.E.10. Tel. Greenwich 0072-3. (0138 NISSEN HUTS, ETC. “DEMOL ITION 






































DEMOLITION AND CLEARANCE 


LITERARY ECONDITIONED ex-Army huts and manu WATCH IT COME DOWN 
factured buildings, timber, asbestos, Nissen By SYD BISHOP & SONS 


type, hall type, etc., all sizes and prices..-Write 282, BARING RD., LEI S.E.12 rE! 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types (includ- call or telephone Universal Supplies (Belvedere GREEN 7755 

ing poems) for book publication.—Stockwell, Ltd., Dept. 32, Crabtree Manorway, Belvedere OLD MANSIONS BOUGHT FOR SALVA 
Ltd., fins Court, Ilfracombe. (Estd. 1898.) (7552 Kent. Tel. Erith 2948. [0120 














COURSES for all R.1.B.A. EXAMS 
POST-WAR REBUILDING ... Pesca! euicion, in Hiseory, Testimonies, Design, 


"Sathana 
PORTLAND STONE ELLIS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
MONKS PARK STON E (036, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONBON, 8.W.1 
one . aon at orcester 
London’ Finest newssecondhand Valus 
THE BATH AND PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. sayy -enrnd PLAN CHESTS 


Head Office : LONDON OFFICE: ya ae wf 
BATH Meet Grosvenor Gardens House S.W.! Sates Crates etc 3 
Tel. : 3248-9 meals Tel.: ViCtoria 9182-3. L | mM. MARGOLIS 


378 mateo EUSTON ROAD -LONDON-HWI. Phone: £05 






































FOR 


SIGNS & LETTERS 


IN ALL METALS & FINISHES 
Consult 


H. ASTLEY & Co. Ltd. SANITARY ENCINEERS AND 
EGRET MILL, ASHTON-U-LYNE FIRECLAY MANUFACTURERS 


Tel.: 2050 Est. 1918 


We are actyal manufacturers with a first class S i O T S W ‘@) O [) - O N-TYNE 


erection service 


SPECIALISTS IN NEON INSTALLATIONS London Showroom: $4, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 
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More space...more light 














ABOVI 
Shows the regular lighting and the clear surface 


of the interior of the Bradford Barrel Vault roof 


LEFT: 
Shows finished outside appearance. The Barrel 
Vault principle is also used for sinele barrel 


or North light types of construction 


Bradfords are specialists in all types of shell concrete BRADFORDS 


construction for roofing. The advantages are many: 
: . FOR CONCRETE DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 


great economy in erection and in upkeep, high resistance Other specialities : 
to fire. and not least. the fact that the interior surface ts HOLLOW-BLOCK FLOORS 
CAST STONE 
GRANOLITHIC PAVING 
STAIRCASES 
for dust. The absence of supporting pillars provides PRE-CAST CONCRETE FLOORS 


absolutely clear floor space. PRE-CAST CONCRETE UNITS 


smooth and unbroken by members, thus allowing the 


highest lighting efficiency and permitting no lodgement 


F. BRADFORD & COMPANY LTD S\NGEL ROAD « LONDON N.I8 Telephone ; EDMONTON 4267 





used where 
the BEST is essential 


: % 
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— stands up to the job 


SISAL FIBRES weight for weight are STRONGER THAN STEEI 
Over half-a-mile of these sups r-strength fibre 


torn tne two-way reintorcemen , every square 


f SISALKRAFT 
BITUMEN inkana'* wunek dnieel 


coated 


KRAFT the STRONGEST and BES BUILDING PAPER 
f TOUGH and Tt ses 


Dont ‘make do — you can Now have the BEST 


use SISALKRAFT 


Sole Distributors for 
British Sisalkraft, Ltd 


J.H.SANKEY & SON, [@ 


k. & 











